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ARTICLE I. 
ON THE MERITS OF PHRENOLOGY.* 


The time seems to us to have now arrived when a careful and con- ° 
scientious examination of the truth and merits of phrenology has 
become imperative on every intelligent member of the profession, and 
when its claims to attention can no longer be safely neglected, even 
by those who are more concerned about their personal reputation than 
about the advancement of science and the improvement of mankind. 
If phrenology be true, its importance to medicine and to philosophy 
can scarcely be overrated, and no one can be more usefully employed 
than in advocating its cause ; whereas, if it be false, and the observa- 
tions on which it professes to rest be really incorrect, a great service 
would be rendered to medicine by at once demonstrating their hollow- 
ness, and directing the able and zealous exertions of its misled fol- 
lowers into a safer and more profitable channel. Acting on this con- 
viction, we have ourselves lately bestowed much attention on the sub- 
ject; and we feel that no apology can be required for now laying the 
results before our readers. 

In contemplating the past history of phrenology, the difference of 
tone and manner in which it is now spoken of cannot fail to be 
remarked. Five-and-twenty years ago, when the late Dr. Gordon 
made his unprovoked and ungenerous attack in the Edinburgh 
Review on ‘the man of skulls,” whom he imagined to have been 
slain in the same review twelve years before by the abler hand of the 
late Dr. Thomas Brown, the public, then profoundly ignorant of the 
merits of the question, went so heartily along with him in the torrent 
of invective, abuse, and ridicule, in which he so inconsiderately 


* From tho British and Foreign Medical Review, edited by John Forbes, M. D., 
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indulged, that for years after, the subject was never alluded to with- 
out a smile of contempt or a laugh of derision, and the gentlest fate 
which was assigned for 1t was that of speedy and eternal oblivion. 
How different the state of things is now, few even of its most 
inveterate opponents require to be told. For years phrenology has 
ceased to be the subject of drawing-room gossip, or the favourite topic 
of the ridicule of the shallow. In mixed society it js as little heard 
of as any other branch of physiological or scientific inquiry, which 
the rules of good breeding naturally warn us to reserve for a more 
fitting occasion; and from this circumstance many imagine that it 
has wholly disappeared. But when we examine a little more closely 
what is passing around us, the signs of its vitality and growth are 
found so numerous and palpable as to shadow forth rather a long, and 
vigorous, and useful existence, than the speedy extinction with which 
it has been threatened. In proof of this, we would refer, among other 
things, to the numerous works which have lately appeared, not in this 
country only, but in America and on the continent, and the titles of 
some of which are prefixed to the present article, not for review, for 
that were impossible, but as indications of what is going on. We 
would refer, also, to the variety of quarters in which phrenology is 
already received, and more or less acted upon, as established truth. 
We confess, indeed, that, although far from inattentive to its later 
progress, we were not prepared for the numerous evidences of its 
extended diffusion which forced themselves upon our notice, without 
inquiry, in a late tour through part of England, Scotland, and the 
north of France, Paris included. In asylums, schools, and factories, 


we found it recognised and acted upon, where ten years before not a- 


trace of its existence was to be heard of. Not only, however, are 
works on phrenology rapidly multiplying in number, but they are 
improving in character; and in accuracy of observation, sobriety of 
inference, and vigour of thinking, a few of them may bear a compa- 
rison with any physiological or philosophical works which have 
lately appeared. ‘That these qualities have not been without their 
natural effect in exciting a widely diffused interest in the public mind, 
is evident from the extraordinary and steady sale whieh several of the 
phrenological works, the best, we believe, of their class, have met 
with, in the face of the active and influential hostility of the leading 
journals of the day, led on by Lord Jeffrey himself, in the Edinburgh 
Review, and also by the Quarterly. If this demand had lasted only 
for a year or two, it might have been plausibly enough ascribed to 
fashion and a love of novelty; but when it has extended, as in the 
instance of Mr. Combe’s books, over a period of twenty years, it is 


difficult to account for it, except on the supposition of their possessing © 
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a real and abiding interest, derived either from the inherent nature of 
the subject, or from the manner in which it is treated. Not to men- 
tion the wide diffusion of the works of the founder of phrenology, and 
his colleague, Spurzheim, we have now before us the sixty-first 
quarterly number of the Prenological Journal, which has been carried 
on for upwards of sixteen years, and, as we are told by the editor, is 
yearly increasing in circulation. We have also before us an adver- 
tisement of the last edition of Combe’s * Constitution of Man, con- 
sidered in Relation to External Objects,” in which it is mentioned 
that that work, being an application of phrenology to human improve- 
ment, continues in constant demand, after a sale of (forty-five thousand 
copies in Great Britain and Ireland alone, besides large editions in 
America, and translations into French and German. ‘The “ System 
of Phrenology”’ of the same author, which contains the best exposi- 
tion of the doctrine, its evidences and applications, although selling at 
a guinea, and therefore not likely to be bought without due considera- 
tion, has already gone through four editions, and, as we have learned, 
still continues in increasing demand, to the extent of six hundred 
copies a year. In like manner, the “Introduction to Phrenology,” 
by the late Dr. Macnish, have sold, as appears from the advertise- 
ment, to the very large extent of five or six thousand copies within 
three years, notwithstanding the increasing number of competitors in 
the market. We might mention many other evidences, of a similar 
nature, to prove the progress which phrenology is making in public 
opinion ; but for these we must refer the reader to the curious volume 
of Mr. Hewett Watson, on “ The Statistics of Phrenology,”’ in which 
an account is given of the various works published, and societies 
existing, in this country, and in which the reader will find much use- 
ful information, of an authentic kind, relating to the past history and 
present state of phrenology. 

As further evidence, of a very unequivocal kind, we may refer to 
the numerous courses of lectures given on the subject within the last 
five years in most of our larger towns, and to the intelligent audiences 
by which they were attended. Even the frequent display of phreno- 
logical busts in the windows of shops is a sign not without meaning 
to reflecting minds. But perhaps more than all, the rapid diffusion of 
phrenological ideas under the cover of ordinary language, and without 
any reference to their true source, is a proof not only that the new 
philosophy is making progress, but that it is found to be of direct 
utility in questions of nervous disorder, insanity, education, morals, 
and crime. We are acquainted with medical and educational works 
which have gained no small repute, from the copious but unacknow- 
ledged use they have made of the doctrines of phrenology, and the 
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reputation of which depends chiefly on their borrowed views. We 
have sometimes, indeed, been tempted to smile at the ready accept- 
ance which strict phrenological ideas have met with when thus stolen 
and offered at second-hand, only a little altered in dress to prevent 
their paternity being traced. But much as we rejoice in the diffusion 
of useful truth, we cannot refrain from condemning this plan of 
acquiring a temporary popularity at the expense of science; and we 
are glad that the risk of detection will soon become so great as to 
deter most men from such unscrupulous conduct. It may seem at 
first view a light matter thus to put forth a truth in disguise ; but in 
reality, its forced separation from the principle which alone renders 
its application safe and advantageous, deprives it of much of its prac- 
tical value ; and it is for this reason, as well as for its dishonesty, that 
we object to the practice. 

If our space permitted, we might further refer to the account given 
in the last number of the Phrenological Journal of Mr. Combe’s pro- 
gress in the United States, and to the works of Vimont, Broussais, 
Ferrarese, and other continental authors, to show that, abroad as well 
as at home, phrenology is exciting the serious attention of men of 
science. But we must content ourselves with the simple statement 
that such is the fact; and that, among the more recent of the French 
medical works, the principles of phrenology are either expressly or 
tacitly assumed, as if no doubt had been entertained regarding them. 
Many hesitate, and justly, about the details, but we do not go too far 
in affirming that a conviction of the truth of the leading principles of 
the new physiology of the brain is fast diffusing itself over the con- 
tinent. 

With these facts before us, we need scarcely add that our past 
silence has not arisen either from participating in the contempt with 
which phrenology was formerly treated, or from having been unob- 
servant of its more recent progress. From the first we saw that, 
whether true or false, the subject was one of great extent and serious 
import; and we delayed forming or expressing any opinion till we 
should have sufficient time and opportunity to verify its principles 
and scrutinise its details. Having now done so, sufficiently to qualify 
ourselves for giving an opinion, we should shrink from our duty, both 
to our readers and to science, were we to hesitate longer in avowing 
our conviction that phrenology embodies many facts and views of 
great general interest, and direct practical utility to the physician, the 
philosopher, and the philanthropist; and that as such, it has estab- 
lished a claim to a more careful, serious, and impartial examination 


on the part of the profession than it has ever yet received. We do. 


not by this mean to affirm that all the facts and doctrines taught by 
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the phrenologists are accurate and true; so far from it, we have 
satisfied ourselves that many have been admitted without a sufficiently 
scrupulous examination ; and that not seldom, the conclusions deduced 
from them have been pushed beyond the limits of strictly logical infer- 
ence. We are consequently not inclined to adopt either of them with- 
out due verification. But it would be the height of injustice were we 
on that account to reject the whole as unfounded, and to maintain that 
they cannot possibly be true, merely because they are in contradiction 
to our own preconceived opinions ; and yet, to the most unphiloso- 
phical and illogical mode of proceeding we have condemned, may be 
traced almost all the opposition which Gall’s discovery has met with 
If the functions of the brain had been already ascertained by some 
method of inquiry of a more satisfactory nature than that resorted to 
by Dr. Gall, we might have argued, with some fairness, that if his 
observations were inconsistent with those already obtained, they could 
not possibly be true. But when it is notorious that all other methods 
of investigation have failed to unfold the mystery of the cerebral func- 
tions, it is as obvious as the noonday sun, that no information which 
we may possess can enable us to decide, a priori, and without any 
examination of the evidence, that his mode of inquiry is fallacious 
and its results untrue. To entitle the judgment of any one to the 
least weight, either for or against the reality of the discovery, it must 
be bald upon a careful examination of the facts and evidence. If a 
man propounds, as a new discovery, that the function of the liver is 
to secrete milk, we are logically entitled to disregard his assertion, 
because we are already in possession of demonstrative evidence that 
the function of the liver is to secrete bile. But it is very different 
with the case of the brain. When Dr. Gall affirms, that by a new 
mode of inquiry, easy of practice, he has ascertained that the anterior 
lobes of the brain serve for the manifestation of intellect, the posterior 
lobes for that of the animal passions, and the coronal region for that 
of the moral feelings, we have no right whatever, either in sense or in 
philosophy, to say, *“ No! this is a mistake.” So long as we do not 
possess a shadow of information at variance with his assertion, it 
would be to assume in profound ignorance the privilege of Omni- 
science to say, that such a thing “‘ cannot be.”’ With regard to the 
brain, we are in precisely the same situation as we would be with 
regard to the spleen, if some physiologist were to discover that its true 
use was to secrete a particular kind of digestive fluid, and were to 
decribe how he made the discovery, and how it might be verified. If 
the greatest philosopher that ever lived were thereupon to deny, with- 
out examination of the evidence, that the spleen served for any such 
purpose, who would attach any weight to his objection, or who would 
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care one straw for the adverse opinion of any man who had not 
thought it worth his while fo fest the fact, before deciding on its 
truth? In like manner, when Gall professes to have found out the 
functions of the brain, and explains how he made the discovery, and 
how it may be verified, it would be equally childish and futile to 
satisfy ourselves with the simple denial without direct examination of 
the fact, that the different organs above specified serve the purposes 
pointed out by him. Either we must meet the question of fact by a 
personal and extensive appeal to nature, or we ought to avow that we 
are not prepared to speak definitely as to the truth of the doctrine. 

We are aware that many talk of phrenology as a mere theory, 
invented by the fertile imagination of an enthusiast, and under this 
impression think they treat it with all due respect, when they give it 
half an hour’s consideration before they express an opinion of its 
merits. We confess that we ourselves once belonged to this rather 
numerous class of persons, and that we extracted much amusement 
from the pages of Gall and Spurzheim, by a playful travestie of some 
of the curious anecdotes by which they occasionally illustrate their 
positions ; and which, considered apart from the context, have often a 
somewhat ludicrous aspect. But when at length we came into con- 
tact with Spurzheim himself, and remarked, instead of the wild enthu- 
siasm of a visionary, the truthful earnestness, the calm and ible 
appeals to fact and reason, and the occasionally almost solemn feeling 
of the importance of his mission, with which he advocated his cause, 
we felt that the subject was of too grave a nature to be either hastily 
admitted or slightingly rejected, and resolved to try his positions by 
the strict test of observation before finally deciding upon their truth. 
The result was,’as we have already said, not the blind adoption of the 
whole phrenological doctrines, but a growing and conscientious con- 
viction of the soundness of the great principles on which they are 
based, and of the practical value of many of their details. But 
although we see strong grounds for believing that an imperishable 
foundation has been laid, the edifice itself is still far from being com- 
plete, and many years and much Jabour will be required to bring it to 
that perfection of which even its present outline shows it to be suscep- 
tible,, and which, in their short-sightedness, some of its admirers 
imagine it already to have attained. 

Gall’s discovery, if such it shall turn out to be, of the functions of 
the brain was no premeditated invention, but, like that of the principle 
of gravitation by Sir Isaac Newton, the result of accident. When he 
first observed at schpol that the boys who gained places from him by 
the facility with which they learned and remembered words and reci- : 
tations, while they were much inferior to him in general talent, were 
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all remarkable for a peculiar prominence of the eye, like that known 
by the name of bull’s eye, he merely remarked a fact ; and when he 
was removed to another school, andubsequently to college, his atten- 
tion was arrested by the fact that there also the talent of learning easily 
by heart was accompanied by the prominent bull’s eye. At that time 
he knew nothing of the cause of the prominence, nothing of the posi- 
tion, structure, or functions of the brain, and nothing of the philosophy 
of mind. He attempted no explanation, and had consequently no 
theory to support. He satisfied himself with observing that the fact 
was 80. 

For a long time Gall remained at this point; but, as he advanced in 
years and reflection, it at last occurred to him, that if one marked 
quality of mind was thus indicated by a peculiarity of conformation, 
the same might be the case with others. This was the prelude to all 
his subsequent examinations. He began to remark with care the dif- 
ferent forms of head, and differences of disposition and talent, by 
which his companions were respectively distinguished. To facilitate 
his researches and ensure greater accuracy of observation, he now 
took casts in plaster of every remarkable head or forehead which pre- 
sented itself; and by comparing the peculiarities of each with what he 
knew of the mental qualities of their originals, he gradually became 
possessed of a very interesting series of observations, throwing addi- 
tional light upon the facts with which he started. Occasionally, when 
he thought he had succeeded in tracing a connection between some 
marked feature of mind and peculiar form of head, an instance would 
present itself of the same mental peculiarity with a different form of 
head, and dash to the ground the conclusion which seemed approach- 
ing to certainty. Not discouraged by these results, he neither hesi- 
tated to give up the opinion which was thus disproved by facts, nor 
found his faith in the uniformity of nature at all shaken. He sub- 
mitted to the correction, but continued his observations, and rarely 
failed by perseverance to discover the cause of his error, and to add 
to the stock of positive truths. The ultimate result of his labours 
was the gradual developement of the physiological and psychological 
doctrines now known under the name of phrenology. 

Phrenology, then, may be considered in two distinct lights: first, 
as an exposition of the functions of the component parts of the brain ; 
and secondly, as a theory of the philosophy of mind. Considered in 
the former light, the evidences of its truth must be sought for in oft- 
repeated observation of the concomitance and connection of certain 
functions with certain portions of the brain; whereas, considered 
purely as a system of mental philosophy, its truth may be judged of, 
like that of other theories of mind, by the facility and consistency 
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with which it explains the phenomena, and admits of practical appli- 
cations to the purposes of life. ‘The former kind of evidence, viz, 
that of direct observation, is by far the most conclusive, and, as 
coming within the strict province of physiology, is that to which 
medical men ought chiefly, or first, to direct their attention. But the 
evidence arising from complete adaptation to the phenomena, is also 
entitled to great weight, and may indeed suffice for those who study it 
chiefly as a branch of philosophy. The best way of all, however, is 
to investigate the subject from both points of view, and embrace both 
kinds of evidence; but on the present occasion we must confine our- 
selves almost exclusively to its consideration as a branch of physiology. 

Taken in its widest sense, phrenology professes to be a theory of 
the philosophy of mind, founded on the observation and discovery of 
the functions of the brain, in so far as that organ is concerned in the 
mental operations. Its fundamental principles are the following : 

First, That the brain is the organ of the mind, and is concerned in 
every mental operation, whether of emotion or of intellect. 

Second, That the brain does not act as a unit, but consists of a plu- 
rality of organs, each serving for the manifestation of an individual 
faculty of the mind. 

Third, That the energy of function or power of manifestation is 
proportioned, cxteris paribus, to the size of the organ; or, in other 
words, that a large organ will, all other conditions being equal, 
enjoy a power of action proportioned to its size, and consequently 
manifest the corresponding faculty with greater energy than if it were 
small. 

And lastly, That by observing carefully a sufficient number of cases 
in which the same part of the brain predominates in size over all the 
other parts, and ascertaining what particular quality of mind is exclu- 
sively in excess in the same individuals, we obtain a direct clue to the 
discovery of the functions of all the organs of the brain, and require 
only that the observations shall be so carefully made, and se exten- 
sively repeated, as to obviate every chance of error befoze adopting 
the inferences as established. Let us now see how fav these prin- 
ciples are in accordance with nature, and with previously existing 
knowledge. 

That the brain is the material organ, without the intervention of 
which the mind cannot operate during life, is so all but universally 
admitted, that we shall adduce no facts to prove it. It is true that 
some over-scrupulous men, like Lord Jeffrey and Dr. Abercrombie, 
still doubt whether the mind acts through the medium of material 
organs, except in its communications with the external world ; but as 
the proposition is regarded by an overwhelming majority of physio- 
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logists #8 demonstrated, we shall, on the present occasion, assume it 
to be true. 

Nearly the same assumption might be made with safety as to the 
brain consisting of a plurality of parts, each performing a distinct 
function. But the truth of this principle is put beyond a doubt by a 
mass of evidence which we cannot stop to detail, and is further con- 
firmed by the successive additions which the brain receives as animals 
rise in the scale of intelligence, and by the successive developement 
of its different parts, as the human being advances from the fetal to 
the mature state, and from a state of unconsciousness to one of sensa- 
tion, emotion, thought, and action. During this transition, the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain are developed, not simultaneously, as a unit 
would be, but successively and irregularly. In one individual, emi- 
nent for talent, the anterior lobe is early and largely developed ; while 
in another, whose intellect is purely idiotic, it remains small and con- 
tracted. In like manner, partial insanity, and injuries of the brain, 
attended with a partial affection of the mental powers, equally afford 
a presumption of a plurality of cerebral organs. If necessary, it 
would be easy to multiply such indications and proofs; but as the 
advocates of the unity of the brain are few and far between, and their 
views are entirely without influence on the thinking part of mankind, 
we consider it needless to occupy more time and space in proving 
what is so rarely and feebly denied. 

The third principle, and that which it is of most consequence to 
explain and demonstrate, is the proposition that organic size is, 
ceteris paribus, a measure of functional power. ‘The first two prin- 
ciples are common to phrenology and physiology in general ; but the 
third, in its broad and specific form, is peculiar to, and lies at the very 
foundation of, phrenology, and will therefore require a more detailed 
and careful examination. If it be false, phrenology must crumble to 
dust like the dry leaves of autumn driven along by the winter’s blast. 
If it be true, those who oppose phrenology on the assumption of its 
falsity, must themselves fall, and like decaying leaves around the 
living parent stem, even serve to nourish and support that which they 
attempt to destroy. ‘To the examination of this point we shall there- 
fore, without scruple, devote considerable space. 

The form in which the above principle is generally expressed by 
phrenologists is, that size of brain is, ceteris paribus, a measure of 
mental power. Inattention to the simple meaning of this proposition 
has been the chief cause of the opposition it has encountered from 
scientific as well as unreflecting men. Notwithstanding all that has 
been done by phrenologists to enforce attention to the important con- 
dition of “other circumstances being equal,” almost all the oppo- 
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nents, from the Edinburgh Reviewer down to Dr. Holland—the latest 
who has published on the subject—continue to utterly disregard it, 
and speak of the proposition as maintaining that size alone is the 
measure of functional power; or, as Dr. Holland chooses to state it, 
that “the gross condition of quantity represents the intensity of 
quality.” Having set up this phantom of their own imaginations, 
like a pyramid on its apex, many of the anti-phrenologists proceed, 
with heavy blows and an approving conscience, to knock the support 
from under it; and when it topples over in obedience to their efforts, 
they turn round in triumph, and claim the merit of having upset 
phrenology. We have seen this feat performed again and again in 
the presence of phrenologists. On such occasions, their simple 
answer was, “‘ You have upset a phantom of your own creation, but 
you have left the phrenological pyramid, resting on its basis, un- 
touched and undamaged ;’’ and such is in reality the case. 

As it is in general far more easy to make merry with fiction than 
with truth, it required no great effort of wit in Lord Jeffrey to divert 
his readers, by referring to grandmamma Wolf, in the fairy tale, as a 
high physiological authority on the side of the phrenologists, when 
she tells little Red Riding Hood that she has large ears to hear her 
the better, large eyes to see her the clearer, and a large mouth to 
gobble her up with the greater facility. But his mirth did not alter 
the substantial fact established by the researches of comparative 
anatomists, that where great nervous sensibility is required, whether 
for hearing or sight, a proportionally large nerve is an invariable 
accompaniment, whatever the shape or appearance of the organ on 
which it is ramified. Neither did it alter the fact that the venerable 
lady’s large external ear was really capable of receiving a larger 
number of atmosphericat pulses, and her large eye a greater number 
of the rays of light, than a smaller ear or eye would have been. His 
joke, nevertheless, was a good joke. It possessed the rare merit of 
diverting, at the same moment, not only himself and those whom he 
misled, but also those against whom it was directed. The only 
difference was, that he laughed at what he supposed the absurdity of 
his opponents, while they were merry at the absurdity of the egre- 
gious blunder into which he had fallen, and from perceiving that, in 
point of both fact and argument, the venerable grandmamma had the 
great reviewer entirely at her mercy. 

If the phrenologists are to be judged by their own statements and 
acts, and not by those falsely ascribed to them, we should say that, 
so far from having adopted the proposition which Dr. Holland 
refutes, they even deserve credit for adding to the evidence formerly 
existing, that “ gross quantity” or size alone is nor a measure of the 
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functional power of an organ. Weehave taken some trouble to 
inquire, and have never met with one phrenologist who did not 
utterly scout the notion of organic size being THE ONLY condition of 
functional energy; and who was not ptepared with proofs by the 
dozen of the absurdity of such a proposition. Dr. Holland says, 
“This relation of mere bulk of substance to the perfection or inten- 
sity of a faculty is, prima facia, very improbable.” To be sure it 
is; bat what surprises us is, that a man of Dr. Holland’s good sense 
should have had any doubts about the matter, when he might have 
satisfied himself of the fact by half an hour’s observation ; or, if he 
preferred the authority of others, by consulting any good phrenological 
treatise in his library. Yet, strangely enough, while he stickles about 
the insufficiency of the evidence in support of phrenology, he does not 
hesitate to admit opinions unfavourable to it upon no evidence at all ; 
and in this particular instance really argues against one of its plainest 
and most easily demonstrable principles, merely because he has not 
taken the trouble to understand its meaning. 

For demonstrative evidence of organic size being, cxteris paribus, 
a measure of functional power (a very different proposition from 
“mere bulk,” being a constant relation to “intensity of quality”), we 
would refer the reader, first, to personal observation in the field of 
nature; and secondly, to the concurring testimony of every anatomist 
and physiologist who treats of the relation between structure and 
function. We are not aware of a single work of any reputation in 
which the above principle is not tacitly adopted us nearly self-evident. 
It pervades every corner of comparative anatomy, and is constantly, 
though not ostensibly, resorted to as a guide to the discovery of func- 
tion. If, in an unknown animal, the optic nerve is found to be large 
relatively to the other nerves of the senses, we never hesitate to infer 
that the power of vision will be greater in proportion than where the 
nerve is relatively small. In the same way, we never discover a 
large olfactory nerve and extended nasal apparatus, without inferring 
that the animal must be endowed with a powerful sense of smell. 
And when it is affirmed by phrenologists that the brain forms no 
exception in this respect to the rest of the organisation, they merely 
state a principle in words which is admitted universally in practice. 
Indeed, all the modes of discovery hitherto employed, Camper’s facial 
angle among the rest, tacitly assume this very principle as their basis ; 
while it has been left to Gall and his followers to direct attention to it, 
and demonstrate its importance, as a specific truth. In proof of this 
statement, it would be easy to multiply quotations from any accredited 
work on comparative anatomy; but one from indisputable authority 
may suffice: “It appears,” says Cuvier, “that there are always 
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certain relations between the faculties of animals and the Proportions 
of the different parts of the brain. ‘Thus, their intelligence appears 
to be always great in proportion to the developement of the hemi- 
spheres and their several commissures. It appears even that certain 
parts of the brain attain, in all classes of animals, a DEVELOPEMENT 
PROPORTIONED ¢0 the peculiar properties of these animals; and one 
may hope that, in following up these researches, we may at length 
acquire some notions respecting the particular uses of each part of 
the brain.” On another occasion, when speaking of the cerebral 
lobes being the place “‘ where all the sensations take a distinct form, 
and leave durable impressions,’’ Cuvier adds, “]’anatomie comparée 
en offre une autre confirmation dans la proportion constante du 
volume de ces lobes avec le degré @ intelligence des animauz ;’’ thus 
admitting the influence of size of the cerebral organs upon the power 
of manifesting the mental faculties as distinctly as Dr. Gall himself 
could assert it. 

But, it may be asked, if the principle of size being, ceteris paribus, 
a measure of power, has been thus virtually and universally admitted 
by men of science, whence arise the objections advanced against it by 
such men as Dr. Holland, when it is specially brought forward by the 
phrenologists? The only answer that can be given is, that the full 
value of the principle as a means of successfully prosecuting inquiry, 
was unknown till demonstrated by Dr. Gall, and that, consequently, 
it had never been a subject of serious consideration among men of 
science as a distinct and specific proposition. Even now, however, 
its truth isso palpable that it is never objected to, except when con- 
founded with the very different and erroneous proposition that size 
alone is a measure of power; and, in point of fact, Dr. Gall has been 
the first to explain the apparent anomalies which other physiologists 
met with in their researches, by drawing attention to the necessary 
limitation of cxteris paribus. And when this is kept fairly in view, 
it becomes nearly as impossible to deny it, as to deny that a whole is 
greater than a part. Both phrenologists and anti-phrenologists are 
agreed, for example, that a large forehead generally indicates superior 
intelligence ; but the faith of the former in the influence of organic 
size, as affecting intensity of function, is not in the least shaken by 
the fact that there are some large foreheads unaccompanied by any 
intellectual superiority. Nobody, indeed, knows this fact so well as 
the phrenologist, because he has not only observed it, but alone has 
examined the eause of the difference, and found that the other con- 
ditions of the brain are not the same, and, consequently, that so long 
as cause and effect continue related as such, the results in mental 
power cannot possibly coincide, ‘The large and healthy expanse of 
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brow which distinguishes the bust of Bacon may be equalled, in mere 
size, by the unhealthy expanse of forehead in the cretin or idiot; but 
will any one venture to infer from this, that the size of Bacon’s 
healthy brain added nothing to its functional power? A single 
example of this kind is sufficient to demonstrate that size alone is not 
a measure of intensity, but it leaves absolutely untouched the phreno- 
logical proposition that size is an important condition of functional 
power. Great energy of mind cannot coexist with a small size of 
brain, because no other healthy conditions can supply the want of 
size. But a large brain may coexist with feebleness of mind, because, 
from original malformation, defective constitution, or disease, its 
power of action may be also defective. Large muscles, in the same 
way, may coexist with little bodily strength in a very lymphatic or 
relaxed constitution, and in certain states of health; and yet it is 
never doubted that, all other conditions being equal, large muscles 
are more powerful than small ones. For more than this, the phreno- 
logists do not contend. 

Had Dr. Holland attended to the foregoing most obvious distinc- 
tion, as laid down in all the works on phrenology which we have 
ever seen, he would scarcely have ventured to misrepresent Gall’s 
discovery as resting ‘‘on the presumption of the gross condition of 
quantity representing the intensity of quality ;” and, when speaking 
of the small brains of idiots, and the large brains of eminent men, as 
affording the best proofs of the influence of size, he would have had 
no difficulty in explaining the apparent exceptions to which he 
alludes, and reconciling them to the general rule. Rightly inter- 
preted, there can be no exception to a law of nature; and when we 
meet with cases which seem to contradict the principle of organic. 
size being a chief condition of functional power, we can come only to 
one of two conclusions. Either the principle must be fallacious and 
size be wholly uninfluential in all cases, or it must be real and 
operating in all. In particular cases its power may be controlled, or 
its action modified, by causes which have escaped observation; but 
there is no contradiction in the laws of nature, and we may rest 
assured, that if the principle under discussion has a real operation in 
any case, it will exercise an influence in all, whether or not we can 
detect the causes by which its perceptible results are modified. 

We almost feel that an apology is due to our readers for insisting 
so much on so obvious a truth; but the very fact that science has been 
retarded by its neglect and misconstruction, compels us to enforce it 
even at the risk of tediousness. Sometimes in conversation, after we 
imagined that the question was placed clearly before the mind’s eye, 
we have been met with the triumphant assertion that our proposition 
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was annihilated by the single comparison of the small brain of the 
intelligent poodle with the large brain of the stupid ox. But are all 
the other conditions the same in such a case except size? No doubt 
the brain of an ox is a brain as well as that of a poodle; but is there 
no difference in their structure, no difference in the proportions of 
their anterior lobes, and no difference in the number and complexity 
of their convolutions sufficient to exercise an influence on their fune- 
tions in addition to mere size? Looking to the philosophical prin- 
ciple of cxteris paribus, it is clear that the proper way to arrive at the 
truth, is to compare the brain of a clever with that of a stupid poodle, 
and of one ox with another, as nearly as possible of the same age, 
state of health, and constitution. If this be done, and the intelligent 
poodle be found to have the smaller anterior lobe, then by all means 
denounce the principle of size as untrue, and at variance with fact. 
But if the reverse be the case, do not attempt to set the truth aside, 
by comparing two things so essentially different as to make absolute 
agreement impossible. If this precaution be kept in view, we venture 
to affirm that the more the proposition is scrutinised, the more firmly 
will it be found to rest on the uassailable foundation of truth. 


(To be continued.) 





ARTICLE II. 


FURTHER REMARKS BY MR. SAMPSON ON THE PRIMARY FUNCTION OF 
IDEALITY. 


To the Editor of the American Phrenological Journal. 


London, April 14th, 1840. 
Dear Sir,— 

The editor of the London Phrenological Journal, in reviewing the 
essay which appeared in No. 9 of your Miscellany, on the organ of 
Ideality, concludes with the following observation: ‘ For our own 
part, we cannot avoid the suspicion that there are both physiological 
and metaphysical difficulties in the way of appointing Ideality to the 
office of over-looker or drill-serjeant to the other organs ; and that, as 
a matter of fact, individuals endowed with large Ideality are rather 
more prone than others to run into some extremes, though not into 
the extremes of brutality and sordid vice.” 

The plausibility of an objection of this nature had not escaped my 
attention at the time when I first detailed my views upon the subject, — 
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but the narrow space to which a writer is necessarily limited in a 
periodical work prevented me from touching upon it. Since, how- 
ever, the objection has proceeded from a quarter which is entitled to 
the greatest weight among phrenologists, I am anxious to lay it before 
your readers in connection with the reply which it requires. 

From my remark, that “the emotion of beauty which gratifies 
Ideality, arises when an object is presented that appeals harmoniously 
to all the faculties, and that wherever one faculty is excited to a pre- 
ponderance above the rest, the idea of beauty is destroyed,” your 
readers will see that I had not any intention to propound a new theory 
of the function of that organ, but merely to carry the observations 
already made upon it to the ultimate principles to which they appeared 
to lead. From the time of its discovery up to the present moment, 
the true manifestations of Idexlity have, perhaps, been the subject of 
less doubt than those of any other organ; that it imparts the perception 
of the beautiful, has always been admitted, and it is from the number 
of observations made to that effect, that Mr. Combe includes it amongst 
the “ascertained” organs. The question, then, that seemed to arise 
with regard to it, was not as to its function of creating an agreeable 
emotion in the mind upon the contemplation of the beautiful, but as to 
the general laws from the action of which the property of beauty is 
intrinsically derived. 

Now, I think that it is a matter admitting of proof, that the emotion 
of beauty is more nearly awakened according to the number of mental 
organs that are simultaneously brought into play, and that its perfect 
manifestation is only consistent with the harmonious excitement of 
them all. If this be the case, the objection that persons having large 
Ideality are “‘ more prone than others to run into some extremes of 
mental action’’ militates against the opinion, which, I believe, has 
never yet been a subject of doubt, viz. that Ideality prompts to an 
admiration of the beautiful, rather than against the views which I have 
expressed, and which merely grew out of the question, ‘* What is 
beauty ?”’—~a question that remains the same, whether Ideality be or be 
not the organ that adapts man to the cognisance of it. If it is a fact, 
that beauty is a law of the universe, it proceeds, of course, like all 
other laws, from fixed principles; and if it be among those principles 
that harmony and smoothness are essential qualities of the existence 
of beauty, then it is quite out of the question that an organ which 
prompts men to excesses by rendering them “more prone than others 
to run into some extremes of mental action,” can be looked upon as 
the organ which imparts a love of the beautiful and perfect. 

With regard, then, to the sense of beauty being dependent upon the 
harmonious action of all the faculties. It may be stated, as an axiom, 
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that things increase in beauty as they approach towards perfection, 
and that nothing can be truly beautiful which is not perfect. Now, 
nothing can appear to man to be perfect which meets the intuitive 
disapproval of any one of his faculties; and also, as all the faculties 
(each being fairly developed) equally desire activity, nothing cap 
appear to him to be perfect which withholds action from some 
faculties, while it excites it in others. This leads us to the point that 
the full idea of beauty is consistent only with the harmonious activity 
of the whole mind. 

It will not be disputed that man, “the paragon of animals,” js, as 
Shakspeare also called him, the ‘beauty of the world ;” and as man 
is endowed with a certain number of faculties, all constituting in their 
active state so many sources of enjoyment, while at the same time 
they are capable of harmonious action, that object must necessarily 
appear to him to be most beautiful which awakens at one moment the 
whole of these sources of delight; and in his own character, too, the 
attribute of beauty must be more fully apparent when we see him in 
the exercise of all the powers with which he has been endowed by 
his Creator, than when he is employed solely beneath the influence 
of one or two. In the latter case, we might scarcely distinguish him 
from the brute; in the former, he approaches to the likeness of a God, 

I have thus endeavoured to show that it is impossible that a faculty 
which imparts a sense of the beautiful, can at the same time impart a 
tendency to irregularity; but it must not be supposed, on the other 
hand, that it possesses the powers of absolutely repressing all excesses, 
since, in cases where a person is endowed with a very irregular mental 
organisation, although he may possess a very considerable develope- 
ment of Ideality, it would be against all analogy to suppose that the 
action of this one organ could completely bring into subjection all the 
opposing elements with which it has to contend. All that could be 
looked for in such a case would be, not that the party should be free 
from extremes of conduct, but that he should continually fall into such 
extremes, yet be at the same time haunted by a sense of their impro- 
priety—the continual victim of self-dissatisfaction, filled with ardent 
aspirations for better things, yet constantly failing in his struggle to 
attain them. 

And such, in fact, has ever been the fate of those who, most distin- 
guished for the manifestation of Ideality, have been the victims of 
excesses caused by the disproportionate developement of some other 
faculty. It wag in the full consciousness of painful struggles of this 
nature, that the following lines fell from the pen of Burns:— 


Oh, gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
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Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The reason =a they do it, 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias; 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done, we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisTep. 


The character of Burns offers, perhaps, the strongest instance that 
ean be found of irregular conduct on the part of one in whom the 
possession of Ideality was largely indicated, and every page of his 
writings teems with evidence of the continued struggles of his mind 
between opposing tendencies. It is stated, also, in his biography, 
that “in the midst of his wanderings he met with nothing in his 
family circle but gentleness and forgiveness. He had frequently 
acknowledged his follies, promised amendment, and again and again 
received pardon for his offences.” 

The life of Byron furnishes another striking illustration of the 
sufferings endured by those who, with irregular tendencies of mind, 
possess a large endowment of Ideality. It is scarcely necessary to 
quote from his writings in proof of this assertion, for they are all 
tinged with the peculiarity in question, and, indeed, disfigured by it 
to so great an extent, that it is hardly possible to open a volume of 
his works without falling upon an illustration of its effects. 

I might add some further instances, but it is needless; moreover, I 
might show that most of those poets who have been very depraved, 
have exhibited in their writings a great want of good taste, and have 
been distinguished more for reckless daring in their poetic aims, than 
for those graceful flights that indicate the action of Ideality. 

It must also be remembered, in reference to the fact, that those 
who are endowed with this organ, do sometimes, like their fellow- 
mortals, run into excesses, that they are usually in a greater degree 
than others exposed to the influence of tempation—temptation arising 
from those two dangerous sources, poverty and love! Among ordi- 
nary people, the activity of Acquisitiveness is carried to its greatest 
extreme ; and he whose Ideality prompts him to subdue it to a fair 
relation to his other and higher powers, will soon find himself behind- 
hand in the worldly race, and surrounded by all the distractions of 
poverty, while his thrifty neighbours hold up their heads, and charge 
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‘improvidence upon the children of imagination as one of their 
incurable “excesses.” ‘The chief charge remains to be noticed, 
Their errors of love, and their frequent unhappiness in marriage, 
With regard to the first, it may be stated that persons in whom 
Ideality is a prevailing sentiment, excite more easily the regard of the 
opposite sex, on account of the grace of thought and manner which 
that faculty imparts ; and as it is a fact, that the mental constitution of 
woman is more harmoniously developed than that of man, her society 
has a double charm for him to whose mind that harmony is of itself 
a source of the highest gratification. When, in addition to this, jt is 
considered that Ideality gives a perception of the highest order of 
physical as well as of moral beauty, we shall not wonder that its 
influence leads its possessor to form friendship with woman, or that 
those friendships should so often lead to their dangerous and prover- 
bial consequences. Regarding their infelicitous marriages, litile need 
be said, because the causes of them lie upon the surface, and have 
been so frequently observed. He who pants to share the affections 
of one who shall harmoniously unite in her own nature all the 
qualities of the mind, will be apt very early in life to imagine that he 
has discovered the object of his search. ‘I'wo young persons casually 
meet under the influence of these views, they discern some mutual 
tastes, and therefore imagine that they shall agree in all, and as the 
season of courtship is not usually the period when irregularities of 
disposition are very prominently displayed, or stubbornly upheld, it 
is only after marriage that the illusion is dispelled, and disappointment 
comes. Perfection is looked for, and too much exacted, on one side, 
and the sudden change from homage to exaction, is perhaps too keenly 
felt on the other. 

Further, it may be remarked that persons having a large develope- 
ment of Ideality being frequently the possessors of literary power, 
their lives are more the subject of public observation than those of 
other individuals; and in cases where, united to this faculty, they 
possess un ill-balanced mental organisation, and are consequently tor- 
mented by a distaste for their own errors, these errors usually form 
the remorseful subject of their most striking effusions, and genersl 
attention is thus directed to extremes of conduct, which are as often 
committed, though not so candidly confessed and repented of by 
others. 

I know of no other excesses than those which have been stated 
above, which can be charged upon the possessors of large Ideality, 
since it is admitted that they are usually free from all extremes of 
brutality and sordid vice—to such an extent, indeed, that the organ is 
almost invariably found in a low state of developement in the heads 
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of those who fall under the infliction of legal punishment. One pecu- 
jiarity, however, it may be as well to remark. Persons thus endowed, 
it is said, have frequently shown a strong desire for solitude; and it ix 
but natural that those whose imagination delights only in the contem- 
plation of a perfect world, should in the present state of society, when 
the ardour of youth is past, and the lessons of experience have been 
acquired, find more pleasure in “forgetting altogether the human race, 
and making society for themselves of perfect creatures as celestial by 
their virtues as their beauties,’ than in mixing in the unequal wils 
and struggles of their fellow-men. But this cannot come under the 
head of ** excesses,” as it is merely the natural result of a morbid 
developement of the faculty which teaches us to shun excesses, and 
which sees no safeguard from extremes of conduct, but in the total 
inaction of retirement. 

From the present letter, it will be seen that the point for which I 
chiefly contend, is that moral Beauty is consistent only with the har- 
monious operation of all the powers of the mind, in the same manner 
as physical beauty is allowed to be dependent on harmonious adapta- 
tions.- The question, whether Ideality be or be not the organ that 
gives the taste for the beautiful, I leave to the judgment of those who 
have made numerous observations, or who have fully studied the 
various facts that are recorded of its manifestations. ‘Throughout the 
above remarks I have spoken of it as such, because the testimony 
which already exists respecting it is, to my mind, sufficiently con- 
vincing. 

I am, dear sir, 
Very truly yours, 
M. B. Sampson. 





ARTICLE Il. 


LABOURS OF DR. CALDWELL IN BEHALF OF PHRENOLOGY.* 


The pen of the historian is only true to its design, when, in the 
simplicity of truth, it faithfully records an act, and leaves it to the 
judgment which time is sure to award. ‘The bitterest condemnation 


*The above article was prepared by a young gentleman in Kentucky, for a 
work on Statistics, &c. &c. of the Western States, but in consequence of the 
failure of the publication of said work, the article has been placed at our disposal. 
As it constitutes, in part, the history of phrenology in the United States, it is not 
inappropriate to the pages of the Journal, and even this simple record fails to do 
justice to the labours of one of the ablest advocates of the science.—Ep. 
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of Nero, is the record of his deeds; and the loftiest eulogy of Wash- 
ingten, is the simple story of his life. Exaggeration implies a con- 
sciousness of the weakness of our theme, as truly as proffered help 
arises from a knowledge of its need. 

In the prosecution of his design, the writer of these pages will keep 
fully in-his view the sentiments just expressed. The portrait which 
he shall sketch, will owe to itself alone its power to please. Asa 
faithful delineator, his business is with the subject before him. His 
province is to represent an action, not to adorn it. In doing this, he 
must speak of things as they are, and trust to their own efficacy for 
the result. If he is faithful to his theme, embellishments are need- 
less; and if he is not, they are entirely out of place. He who would 
sketch an Apollo, needs no other ornament than that which his subject 
naturally supplies; and he who speaks of an important truth, or details 
a great achievement, will find that the only excellence in language is 
clearly to exhibit the one, and faithfully to record the other. Beyond 
this, to indulge in polished sentences, or gorgeous imagery, is like 
adorning a splendid statue, by loading it with the gaudy tinselry of 
fashion. 

Amongst the distinguised names of the founders and earliest pro- 
mulgators of phrenology, that of Professor Charles Caldwell holds a 
prominent place. It was from his teaching that a knowledge of its 
doctrines was first gained in the United States. His seed-ground has 
been the west, more particularly Kentucky, in which, for nineteen 
years, he has laboured with untiring assiduity. His efforts have beer 
directed to the great end of extending the bounds of human know- 
ledge, and of expounding the laws which govern the operations of 
the human mind. ‘They have had for their object the improvement 
of his race, and posterity will bestow a just reward. 

After his return from Europe, in the summer of 1821, Professor 
Caldwell delivered to his class, in the medical department of Transyl- 
vania University, his first course of phrenological lectures. Up to that 
time, the science had been unknown in this country ; or if heard of, its 
name was used only as a subject for ridicule, and a mark for the point- 
less arrows of a bastard wit. But, influenced by a love of truth, and 
making the laws of nature his only argument, he opposed a dignified 
silence to contempt, and the reasonings of a sound philosophy to the 
shallow sophisms of the objector. ‘Thus, among those who heard 
him, the impression was unavoidable, that they were in the presence 
of a great mind, discussing great principles. And by this means he 
has been able to accomplish far more for phrenology than has fallen 
to the lot of any other man—at least in this country. 

From that time, every successive winter has found him repeating 
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his course to his class, and thus spreading the truths of phrenology 
through the entire west and south. But this is not all. In the 
spring of the following year (1822), he delivered a popular course of 
his lectures to the citizens of Lexington, Ky. In the following year, 
that course was repeated in Louisville, Ky. Nor were his labours 
confined to oral teaching. He called in the press to aid him in dis- 
seminating a knowledge of the principles of the science to which he 
had so warmly devoted himself, and, in 1824, he published, by invita- 
tion of his class, a summary of the lectures previously delivered to 
them. Of this work, which was reviewed in the Edinburgh Phreno- 
logical Journal with marked approbatiof, it is but justice to say, that 
for clearness, strength and profundity of argument, and perspicuity 
and richness of expression, it has no superior. This will be readily 
admitted by those who remember, that, next to a great conception, 
the highest effort of mind is, correct condensation. 

In the same year, he visited Nashville, Tenn., and delivered a 
course of lectures to the inhabitants of that city. In 1825, he lec- 
tured to the citizens of Baltimore. The result of these lectures, was 
the formation of a phrenological society in the latter place. At the 
close of this course, he, by invitation, delivered another in the city of 
Washington, which led to a similar result. Before this society, and 
by its invitation, he repeated his course in 1826. In the same year, 
he produced two papers on the phrenology of the North American 
Indians, compared with that of the Caucasians. Of these papers, 
which were published in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, my 
present plan forbids me to say more than that they were worthy of 
their theme ; and that theme was a great and important one. 

In 1827, he published a second and greatly enlarged edition of his 
“Elements of Phrenology.” To this he prefixed, in the form of 4 
preliminary discourse, a reply to Mr. Jeffrey’s attack on that science, 
employing, for the most part, the weapons of resistless argument; 
bat sometimes using, with great effect, the lighter missiles of wit and 
satire, he left his antagonist completely foiled, on the field from which 
he hoped to bear the trophies of a victory. And he was far from 
being a common foe. 

In 1828, he extended his labours to New England, and delivered 
his first course there, to a Boston audience, in that year. This was 
four years before the arrival of Dr. Spurzheim in this country. So 
that Professor Caldwell had been labouring, as we have seen, most 
efficiently for eleven years before the voice of the great pupil and 
co-labourer of Gall was heard on our shores. ‘his statement is due 
alike to each of those distinguished men. Nor would any one resent, 
more indignantly, the injustice of an attempt to build for himself a 
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reputation on the labours of another, than the ingenuous and noble- 
minded Spurzheim. 

In the following year, he published his “« New Views of Penitentiary 
Discipline and Moral Reform.” ‘This paper was reprinted in Europe, 


with the most decided approbation. It is one of those efforts which ° 


will perish only when truth shall cease to interest mankind, and a 
recognition of the laws of nature no longer be considered as requisite 
to a sound philosophy. 

In 1831, he published, by request of his class, an ** Essay on 
Temperament,” considered in its relation to phrenology. In the 
following year, he produced an essay, for the Transylvania Medical 
Journal, on ** Mental Derangement ;” and another, entitled ** Thoughts 
on True Epieurism.” This last was published in the New England 
Magazine, at, Boston. During the same year, he delivered, by 
“ppointment, in Lexington, Ky., an * Address on Intemperance.” 
In this address, he gave .a view of the phrenology of that vice. 

In 1833, he published an essay on *‘ The true Mode of Improving 
the Condition of Man.” The subject is of vital importance to our 
race, and the essay is imperishable, because it is true to the subject. 
During the same year, he also published an essay on ‘* Moral Medi- 
cine,’ which subject he considered in its relation to the principles of 
phrenology. And in an essay on the “Study of the Greek and 
Latin Languages,” published in the New England Magazine, and 
republished in Europe, he gave a phrenological analysis of mental 
cultivation. The Transylvania Journal of that year contained, from 
his pen, a review of the “ Principles of Medicine,” by Professor 
Jackson, of Philadelphia, in which he retaliated, with just severity, 
on that author for a wanton and feeble attack which he made on 
phrenology. 

In the following year, he published an address, delivered by request, 
to a convention of teachers, held at Lexington, Ky., on the subject of 
** Physical Education.” ‘The subject was treated phrenologically, and 
with singular ability. This essay was also reprinted in Europe. 
During the same year, he published two articles, entitled ‘* Phreno- 
logy Vindicated.”” Of these, one was written at the request of the 
phrenologists of Boston, in reply to an abusive attack on the science 
in the North American Review, and was published in the Annals of 
Phrenology, a periodical issued at Boston, Mass.; the other was pub- 
lished in the New England Magazine, in reply to an anti-phrenolo- 
gical article in the same work. In November, of the same year, he 
delivered, by appointment, at Lexington, Ky., an ‘ Address on 
Gambling,” in which he gave the phrenology of that vice. 

In 1835, he delivered a second course of lectures in Louisville, Ky. 
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and also in Nashville, Tenn. During the same year, he published, 
in the Annals of Phrenology, an article entitled “* Phrenology Vindi- 
cated,” in reply to an attack made on the science by Lord Brougham. 
Under the same title, he also published a reply to a very virulent 
attack on phrenology in the * Boston Christian Examiner.” All 
must concede that, in whatever point of view it may be considered, 
this reply is a master effort. Its strength of argument is equalled 
only by the keenness of its repartee. And the highest praise of the 
whole is, that éruth gives its power to the one, and justice imparts its 
vigour to the other. In that year, he delivered, by appointment, and 
subsequently published, by request, two addresses of a phrenological 
character: one at Nashville, Tenn., on the “Spirit of Improve- 
meot;” the other at Lexington, Ky., being a second ‘* Address on 
Gambling.” 

In 1836, he gave a course of lectures in Natchez, Miss., which 
was immediately succeeded by another at New Orleans. During the 
same year, he delivered, by request, an academical address on 
“Popular and Liberal Education.” ‘This was also subsequently 
published. 

In the following year, being in Philadelphia, he delivered, by invi- 
tation, a course of lectures to a class of the Summer Medical Insti- 
tute; and in~1838, and also by invitation, he delivered a course 
before the Phrenological Society of New York. While in that city, 
he published, by request of that society, a volume containing two 
essays: one entitled ** Phrenology Vindicated, and Anti-Phrenology 
Unmasked,”’ being a reply to two lectures by Dr. Sewall, in opposi- 
tion to that science; the other, the ‘“* Phrenology of Falsehood, and 
its Kindred Vices.” During the same year, he delivered at Jeffer- 
sontown, Ky., by invitation, an ** Address on Education,” in which 
the subject was treated phrenologically. 

In the following year (1839), he published, in pamphlet form, a 
letter to the editor of the American Phrenological Journal, on the 
“Connection between Phrenology and Religion.” In the same year, 
and as a communication to the same journal, he published an excel- 
lent essay on “The most Effective Condition of the Brain, &c.;” 
and also another very able essay in ‘* Vindication of the Science against 
the charges of Materialism and Fatalism.” 

We have thus briefly sketched the history of the introduction of 
phrenology in the west. Important as it is in itself, and momentous 
as it is destined to be in its results, it is, in fact, the history of one 
man. If we have not indulged in tropes or figures, it is because our 
subject did not need them. The flowers of rhetoric can add no 
beauty to the wreath of fame. ‘The dignity of our theme is its 
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highest ornament, aad studied eulogy can no more add to its worth, 
than the carpings of envy can detract from its truth. 

To conclude. With an energy that has never wearied, and a reso- 
Jution that has never failed in the most trying emergencies, Professor 
Caldwell has continued his labours for the advancement of the cause 
of truth up to the present time. Of his numerous publications, the 
majority were, by his liberality, distributed gratuitously in the Valley 
of the Mississippi, for the diffusion of the science of which they treat, 
And if the unreserved devotion of a rich and powerful intellect to the 
great cause of nature and of truth, be a sure basis for a reputation 
which time can never overturn, then is his a name which the most 
distinguished might be proud to own. 





ARTICLE IV. 
CHRONIC DISEASE OF THE BRAIN.* 


Chronic diseases of the brain have been too long considered, both 
by physicians and the public, as not coming within the pale of medi- 
cine, and remain to this day the most prominent of the opprobriz 
medicorum. ‘This has undoubtedly arisen from the obscure notions 
which we have had of the physiology and pathology of the brain; 
but the late labours of a Bichat, a Spurzheim, and a Bell, have 
unfolded to us the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system, 
while its pathological relatiogs have been as minutely and extensively 
exposed, by the indefatigable researches of a Meckel, a Lobstein, and 
a Broussais, so that we are now enabled to detect its diseases, and 
apply our remedies with as much accuracy and certainty of their 
remedial powers, as we can to any other internal organ of the body. 
These reflections, and a strong desire to see a physiological system 
of treatment established, have induced me to forward for your Journal 
the following case :— 

Mrs. S., of B., Me., aged about twenty-six years, while on a visit 
to her relations in this city, last July, was attacked with derangement 
of intellect. The attack was preceded with pain in the head, princi- 
pally confined to the anterior part. At this time, she was treated by 
Dr. Page, a respectable physician of this city, with a variety of deplet- 
ing remedies, and with marked benefit; her symptoms became so mild, 


* From Vol. II, No. 24, of the Boston Medical and Sargical Journal. 
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that expectations of recovery were indulged by her friends, as well as 
her medical attendant. But upon her return home, she became so 
apmanageably insane as to require, for her own safety, and that of 
others, a system of moral coercion. Although she had constant and 
respectable medical attendance, their endeavours proved abortive; and 
I was informed by her relations, that her case was pronounced hope- 
jess, so far as it had relation to medical treatment, but that a system 
of moral treatment, in an insane hospital, might afford some chance 
of recovery; to which she was going to be sent, when she was 
brought to this place, and became my patient about the middle of last 
November. Upon examining her symptoms, I found that, with the 
exception of costiveness, no functional -derangement existed in the 
system, except in the actions of the brain. I was informed by her- 
self, that all her sufferings were located about the eyes and forehead, 
and at no time had she suffered much pain in any other quarter. 
These symptoms, phrenologically considered, would indicate the fol- 
lowing state of mind—a derangement regarding Time, Number, 
Colour, Order, Locality, &c., which was actually the case. In one 
of her calm moments, I gave her a quantity of change to count, and 
she would always say that there were a greater number of pieces than 
there really were: when questioned regarding the colour of a bed- 
quilt, there was an evident incorrectness in her answers; regarding 
the occurrence of events, although she recollected them, yet she could 
not tell the time or order of their taking place. ‘These, with an 
exalted state of the imagination, a desire to travel, and at times a dis- 
position to destructiveness, principally exhibited in destroying her 
own clothes, constituted the most prominent symptoms. ‘Though 
not a full believer in phrenology, yet the symptoms in this case cor- 
responded so well with the doctrines of Spurzheim, that I could not 
refrain from attaching some importance to them; and upon the con- 
clusion that the brain, situated in the anterior part of the skull, was 
affected with increased excitability, resulting from inflammatory action, 
the following treatment was determined upon :— 

Indication 1st, To reduce the amount of blood in the capillary 
system about the head. This was accomplished by the application 
of twelve leeches to the forehead, daily. 

2d, To establish a counter-irritation, or diverticulum, to the cir- 
culating fluids. This was effected by the daily exhibition of two 
drops of croton oil, and the application of a blister to the head after 
the first week, when the use of the leeches was suspended. 

3d, Abstraction of stimuli, both moral and physical, by confining 
her to mild antiphlogistic diet, and restricting her to one attendant, 
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who was instructed to hold no conversation with the patient, except- 
ing such as would tend to soothe her mind. 

4th, To lessen the excitability. ‘This indication was attended to by 
the administration of fifteen grains of Dover’s powders, whenever the 
mind became unusually excited. 

Six days after commencing with this treatment, a favourable change 
began to take place; and by continuing for three weeks, she became 
perfectly sane. She was allowed to recover her strength gradually, 
without the aid of medicinal tonics She resumed the charge of her 
family, and began to mix with society, of which she is a valuable 
member, a month ago, and is now enjoying the inestimable blessing 
of a sound mind in a sound body. This case affords evidence in 
support of the following conclusions :— That the principles of phreno- 
logy are correct, and that a knowledge of them will greatly aid the 
physician in forming his diagnosis of the diseases of the brain; that 
chronic inflammation of the brain will yield to the same course of 
treatment as inflammation in any other organ; and that many who 
now wander about as maniacs, because of the vulgar maxim that it is 
vain to prescribe for a mind diseased, might, by a persevering and 
scientific attention, be restored to a state of mental and bodily health. 


D. M. R. 
Bangor, Me., January, 1835. 





ARTICLE V. 


PREDOMINANCE OF CERTAIN ORGANS IN THE BRITISH POETS.—NO. 6. 


SHELLY. 


Were we to yield to the spirit of any of the moods into which 
reflections upon Shelly’s character has often thrown us, and let it dic- 
tate the present article, we might fill pages with by-gone notions of 
the human soul—its manifold mysteries, its strength, its weakness, 
and its unaccountable contradictions. We might find pleasure, if 
only from association, in groping once more through the dim caverns 
of metaphysics: There appeared so much depth in those elevated 
abstractions, some were really so beautiful, they rendered all expe- 
rience so useless, and all careful observation of nature, and were 
withal so plainly the reveries of no common dreamers, that although 
we have discovered them to be as baseless as more cherished visions, 


we could still recall them with interest. By the brilliant theories of . 
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Plato, we might endeavour to ascertain what portion of the ethereal 
and eternal intelligence was enshrined, during a brief career, in the 
material personality of Shelly ; or by the severer methods of Ger- 
many, measure the degree of his centralisation or his realisation of 
the mighty I, or not much more intelligibly descant in good set 
terms, concerning poetic temperament, genius, and vivid imagination 
—terms which appear to impart so much, and yet, as commonly 
employed, mean nothing. But to neither of these methods are we 
permitted to resort. Our science requires us to use such words only 
as have definite ideas annexed to them; and pleasing as it would be 
to indulge in speculation, while portraying him who so loved to specu- - 
late himself, and in fancy, while describing one who was “ of imagi® 
nation all compact,” we must, notwithstanding, restrict ourselves to 
sober truth, and an humble transcription of the simple language of 
nature. 

His character, as manifested in his life and writings, will be found 
in striking harmony with his phrenological conditions. ‘The quality 
of his whole organisation was of almost feminine fineness, and yet 
possessed a degree of strength seldom united with a delicacy of struc- 
ture peculiar to the other sex. This, for the rough race of life, and 
all its coarse and grinding cares, was far from favourable ; but for the 
intellectual ideal world, in which he loved to live, and move, and have 
his being, admirably adapted. This temperament, blending in dif- 
ferent degrees, the bilious, sanguine, and nervous, with the last rather 
predominant, and not a portion of lymphatic, gave intensity and keen- 
ness, life and spirit, to a brain of superior size, in which intellect and 
the sentiments reigned supreme. His habits were well calculated to 
preserve and invigorate these constitutional qualities. Severely tem- 
perate, taking much exercise in the open air, giving free play to his 
feelings and passions in accordance with nature, rather than subduing 
them in opposition to her laws, and constantly cultivating his mind, 
he enjoyed health and regularity in all his functions to an extent 
seldom known by the studious and sedentary. A few general remarks 
upon the direction of his faculties will not be out of place. 

Phrenologists are often assailed for assuming that nature does every 
thing, and art comparatively nothing ; that, for instance, an individual 
endowed with large reflecting organs, a large and active brain, will 
reason, analyse, generalise, and combine synthetically, although he 
may never have read a treatise on logic; and that one possessing 
Ideality, Language, and some other organs, in great developement, 
can write poetry, though Aristotle’s rules, and Horace’s art of the 
same, are to him sealed books. There is not the slightest force in 
the objection. The scholar knows that Aristotle’s laws are only 
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deductions from the Iliad, which was written without, perhaps, any 
further reference to laws of any kind, than such as genius makes for 
its own guidance in compassing its objects and completing its concep. 
tions. But the phrenologist does not deny that true art is essential to 
perfection, but concludes that in proportion to the native strength will 
be the effort to improve it. To illustrate this. Zerah Colburn had 
an extraordinary developement of the organ of Number, and mani- 
fested the appropriate function before any special care had been given 
to his education. His father’s attention was accidently called to the 
fact, by hearing him whispering with great rapidity, and readily soly- 
ing all kinds of arithmetical problems. This aptitude was then encou- 
‘raged—this natural fondness stimulated. ‘The boy seized with avidity, 
and quickly mastered, treatises upon his favourite science. But this 
he did because they furnished appropriate objects for his organ of 
Number, already vigorous and active, and craving its natural element, 
‘The same holds good with regard to all the intellectual organs, 
Shelly as naturally, we might say as irresistibly, sought to gratify his 
higher powers, as did Zerah Colburn. Endowed with large Causality 
and Comparison, he mingled minds with such as were in like manner 
gifted. Having strong perception, he toiled in the fields of knowledge, 
while reflection enabled him to sift the grain from the chaff. Possess- 
ing powerful Ideality, he turned for sympathy to * the quire that can- 
not die,” and searched the works of nature for that harmony and per- 
fection which delight and inspire even more this faculty, and teach 
it how to create. He passed through the usual routine of collegiate 
instruction, but by the force principally of his native powers attained 
mental independence. Despising all petty displays of verbal ingenuity, 
dignified by the name of reasoning, he inquired elsewhere than in col- 
lege halls for truths which the place-men of learning have never been 
paid to teach. 


“ And from that hour did I, with patient thought, 
Heap knowledge from forbidden minds of lore, 
But nothing that my tutors knew or taught, 
Cared I to learn; but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armour for my soul.” 


He early saw that our minds are little strengthened and enriched by 
being made mere recipients, and that the simplest truth discovered and 
revolved by ourselves, expands the intellect far more than the highest 
exercise of memory. To phrenologists, the reason is plain. For 
merely receiving and recording an idea, or retaining the relation of 
things, ordinary activity of perceptive intellect will suffice. Whereas 
to discover one, not only must those organs be more intensely excited, 
but reflection and the superior powers summoned to their appropriate 
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work to perceive, compare, classify, and deduce. ‘The whole mind is 
thus put in harmonious action, which constitutes its true labour—* the 
labour it delights in,”’ and which “ physics pain.” 

Comparison, Language, and Ideality, all large in his head, manifest 
their proper functions, throughout his writings, with great vigour; 
illustrating with happy and varied imagery, clothing with rich and 
choice expressions, and adorning with chaste beauty, some of the 
Joftiest conceptions, the product of his ample Causality, to be found 
in modern literature. Marvellousness was but indifferently developed ; 
and accordingly we find little of the peculiar character it impresses on 
an author’s style, and which abounds in the works of Scott. Perhaps 
the inactivity of this organ was a defect in Shelly’s character, and 
made him too prone to reject whatever could not be tested by his 
senses, or demonstrated by his reason. Approbdtiveness was not 
deficient, but its undue action was restrained by his higher powers. 
As this sentiment covets praise indiscriminately, indifferent to its 
quality and source, whether it shall inspire its possessor with manly 
ambition, or make him the victim of mere fugitive vanity, depends, of 
course, on the developement of other organs, and activity of their fune- 
tions. In civilised society, no one is more liable to be abused; and 
unless governed by vigorous intellect, it completely enslaves and pros- 
titutes the mind. Whoever suffers it to become his ruling impulse, 
may talk of moral gourage and mental freedom, but does not possess 
them—knows not what they are. Its unrestrained action made Gold- 
smith often ridiculous, Byron sometimes a quack and mountebank, 
and Rousseau a madman. What, then, must be its pernicious effects 
upon weaker minds? In the common mind, if uncontrolled, it creates 
truckling, time-serving, mendicancy—makes him fear censure from 
the most worthless, and resort to all kinds of servility to avail it. To 
politicians, professors, writers, and preachers, it perpetually whispers 
expediency, and prevents them from uttering what they know to be 
truth. He, therefore, who would exercise the prerogatives of man- 
hood, and possess the very soul within him—who, shuddering at the 
thought of slavery infinitely worse than that of the body, would 
employ his best faculties in nobler service than in pandering to others’ 
prejudices, must learn betimes to curb this sentiment, and subject it to 
the government of reason. This smile-seeking, frown-fearing propen- 
sity did not blur the brilliant mind of Shelly. He was inspired by a 
lofty ambition, but had uo “canine love of applause.”” Hence the 
unshackled exercise of his powers, his intellectual freedom, and the 
manly dignity of his character. 

Who, acquainted with his history, does not know that benevolence 
was as characteristic of the man as genius of the author? Any 
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authentic likeness will show the organ correspondingly large. Cop. 
scientiousness was not less striking in developement and manifesta. 
tion; and to know what was right, and fearlessly pursue it, formed 
the noble philosophy of his youth. Destructiveness and Combative- 
ness were but moderately developed; and though some of the inei- 
dents of his life supplied them with abandant stimulus, they were ever 
restrained from all improper action. 

To preserve our benevolence in all its original freshness and fervour, 
while floating over the gentle streams of life, when the winds are all 
prosperous, and the untried heart responds in its enthusiasm to the 
‘all good” of the Creator when he gazed upon Paradise, is not difii- 
cult, requires no magnanimity, merits no praise. But it is far dif- 
ferent, and bespeaks a lofty mind, enlightened by the philosophy that 
cannot hate and dare not condemn, to cherish kindness and good-will 
towards all—to desire melioration of the mass, and rejoice in indivi- 
dual happiness, when our own course has been, and promises still to 
be, through the quicksands, shallows, and miseries of existence. 
Shelly received the due quantum of abuse, ever meted out to such as 
not only think for themselves, but act in accordance therewith. But 
the different effect of calumny upon him and Byron is worthy of 
notice, as marking a nice distinction in their characters. In Byron, 
it opened a fountain of bitterness, which poured itself forth in satire 
and malediction. Shelly it filled with more of sorrow than anger, 
pained and wounded Benevolence, but did not destroy it. Byron's 
Self-esteem and Approbativeness were deeply offended ; Shelly’s Con- 
scientiousness, Benevolence, and Intellect. Byron felt abuse chiefly’ 
when aimed at himself; Shelly, whoever was the victim. ‘The one 
cursed it as an encroachment on his rights; the other bewailed it as 


an Outrage on justice. ~~ 
Ww. 





ARTICLE VI. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF OBERLIN. 


The following cut is designed to present a correct likeness of tne 
head of John Frederic Oberlin, who was greatly distinguished in one of 
the cantons of Switzerland for his talents, industry, and piety. There 
are many things connected with this head, which are peculiarly inte- 
resting to the phrenologist. It possesses all the natural conditions - 
necessary to render its possessor both a good and a great man. The 
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drawing indicates that the individual had an excellent temperament, 
being a combination of the nervous, bilious, and sanguine, in nearly 
equal proportions, which would give great physical strength and 
power of endurance, as well as a decided fondness for mental exercise 
and improvement. The brain appears to have been large, and was 
remarkably well-balanced. ‘This last condition is one of the highest 
importance, and it is the leading feature to which we wish to direct 
special attention in the present character. 

Phrenologists have always laid great stress on the supremacy of the 
moral sentiments. They hold that such is the nature of the mental 
faculties, and their relations to the external world, that in Order for 
man to secure his highest happiness, and effect the great objects of 
his existence in this world, his moral nature should have a predomi- 
nating, a controlling influence. And this is the leading design of 
Christianity. But the true nature of man must be correctly under- 
stood, before we-can fully perceive the complete and perfect adapta- 
tion of Christianity to produce this effect, or before we can very 
efficiently employ the means which God designed for the amelioration 
and salvation of man. As phrenology alone makes known to us the 
true nature of man’s mental and moral faculties, it must ultimately 
become a powerful hand-maid of religion; for the former is but the 
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counterpart of the latter. One is the book of nature; the other, of 
revelation: each bears the impress of Divinity. A most wonderful 
adaptation exists between the laws of the former and the precepts of 
the latter; and whenever, in the course of time, man shall use those 
means which are in perfect accordance with the truths of both, for 
civilising and Christianising the world, then, and’ not till then, can we 
rationally expect’ the blessing of God to follow invariably the means 
employed. God, in the fulfilment of his plans, can no more con- 
sistently suspend or violate the laws of his works, than he can blot 
out of existence the truths of his Word, which are as eternal and 
unchangeable as his own Divine existence. A great work, therefore, 
remains yet to be done in behalf of the regeneration of the race, and 
that, too, by Auman instrumentality. 

In an examination of the character before us, we shall find that the 
individual obeyed no less the laws of his mind, than the commands 
of Revelation. It is true, Oberlin inherited from. his parents a 
remarkable endowment of the moral organs, which rendered him 
very susceptible of religious impressions. He had not those diff- 
culties to contend with, or overcome, which falls to the lot of the 
great majority of men. We may correctly and truly say, that he was 
naturally inclined to be intelligent, virtuous, and moral. We will 


here introduce some remarks by Dr. Spurzheim on the history and 
character of Oberlin. 


This is an extraordinary head, a form that a phrenologist loves to con- 
template. There is little brain at the basis, whilst all the upper and 
front regions are unusually large. The posterior sincipital portion being 
also in great proportion, independence of mind, steadiness, and perseve- 
rance in every pursuit and undertaking, will be prominent features in the 
exalted oun and religious character, indicated by the rest of the head. 
Self-esteem will here become dignity ; Benevolence and Veneration be 
blended with, and made inseparable from, wisdom. In a word, sucha 
cerebral organisation approaches in excellence the idea which phrenolo- 
gists are apt to form of that of Jesus. 

This model of Christian piety found the inhabitants of his parish, 
isolated in five different villages, poor, ignorant, agitated by heinous pas- 
sions, and without the most necessary means of comfortable existence. 
But by labouring unremittingly, he, by degrees, succeeded in changing 
their wretched condition. He taught them to cultivate potatoes, flax, 
and such vegetables as succeeded best in light and sandy soils. He laid 
out a nursery, in order to supply the peasants with trees of various kinds, 
and showed them the advantages they would reap by attending to their 
cultivation. He gave instructions to the children himself, teaching the 
younger to read, write, and calculate; while he lectured to the more 
advanced in age, upon the cultivation of fruit trees, the principles of 
agriculture, and the noxious and useful qualities of the plants which the 
country produced. He particularly accustomed them to order and clean- 
liness. 

The good pastor, with his parishioners at his back, actually worked at 
the formation of convenient ways from one village to another, and of a 
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and ready communication with the great road leading to Strasburg. 
To this city he sent children to become artisans, such as tailors, shoe- 
makers, smiths, and carpenters, a female to learn midwifery, and a pro- 
mising youth to study medicine and surgery. He himself had some 
knowledge of the healing art, used the lancet in cases of necessity, and 
erved the most necessary remedies in his house, which he distri- 
ted as he thought they were required. He devoted his talents, time, 
Jabours, and whole life to the welfare of his flock. He persuaded a bene- 
volent family, Legrand, to favour his philanthropic views, and to transfer 
their manufactory of ribands from Basle to his parish, and to furnish 
employment to the people. 
sides his vast care of all worldly concerns, he paid the greatest 
attention to moral and religious instruction, which he enforced in the 
most effectual manner by deeds as well as words. He ended a law-suit 
in which the parish had been involved for many years, and he brought 
will and mutual love to dwell with his flock, instead of discord. 

e well deserves the title father, which his parishioners have ‘given 
him. Their love and gratitude surely will not terminate with his exist- 
ence, and the good he has done will live long after he is dust. 

As Dr. Spurzheim very correctly remarks, respecting the head of 
Oberlin, “‘ there is little brain at the basis, whilst all the upper and 
front regions are unusually large.”’ It will be remembered, that the 
organs located at the base of the head, are chiefly those of the propen- 
sities of animal feelings; while those in the frontal and coronal regions, 
are the organs of the intellect and moral sentiments. Accordingly, © 
the intellectual and moral nature will constitute the leading elements 
of character. In case an individual so organised is properly educated 
while young, and is placed under correct religious influences, he will 
be led to form a character which, in all its features, will approximate 
toa more perfect standard, than is rarely to be found—a character 
which will correspond, in some good degree, with the requirements 
of the word of God, as well as with the laws of the human mind. 
Enlightened Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, will be 
the ruling faculties, teaching their possessor to ‘*do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly before God.” It is.true, grace may do 
much for such an individual, but nature must first furnish the 
materials. 

We can notice only a few points in the character of Oberlin, in 
addition to the clear and condensed summary of his history, which is 
contained in the above remarks of Dr. Spurzheim. Our limits pre- 
vent a critical analysis of his mental faculties, or extended quotations 
from his biography. ‘The reader must examine the life of Oberlin for 
himself, and, if he be a phrenologist, he will find it a most interesting 
and profitable exercise to test the mental manifestations of Oberlin by 
the principles of phrenology—analysing each faculty by itself, and then 
considering all their diversified combinations—and he will find such a 
beauty, consistency, and perfection of character, as we believe can be 
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found no where else in the annals of history. It is an example well 
worthy of imitation. 

Oberlin was blessed with intelligent and pious parents. “He 
was,” says his biographer, ‘from his very infancy, the subject not 
merely of pious convictions, but of holy affections towards his 
Heavenly Father. ‘During my infancy,’ says Oberlin, ‘God often 
vouchsafed to touch my heart, and to draw me to himself. He bore 
with me in my repeated backslidings, with a kindness and indulgence 
hardly to be expressed.’ His character, as displayed in the uniform 
tenor of his life, presented a remarkable combination of varied excel- 
lencies ; for whilst much exalted sanctity and intrepid zeal were con- 
spicuous, an unwearied ardour of doing good, and an habitual willing. 
ness to renounce his own interests to promote the well-being of his 
fellow-creatures, were equally evident. In addition to this, his 
extreme simplicity, conscientious integrity, sweetness of temper, and 
refinement of manner, caused him to be both ardently loved and sin- 
cerely revered; whilst his industry, his agricultural skill, his know- 
ledge of rural and domestic economy, and the energy with which he 
carried his plans into effect the moment he was convinced of their 
utility, rendered him not only an example, but a blessing to the 
people among whom he resided, and afforded a delightful proof of the 
advantages that may accrue from a union of secular and spiritual 
duties.” 

We have said that, according to the principles of phrenology, the 
head of Oberlin was remarkably well-balanced. Every mental faculty, 
whether of the feelings, sentiments, or intellect, appears to have been 
equally developed ; and from a thorough examination of his charaeter, 
we cannot point out a single excess or deficiency. His social and 
domestic feelings were unusually ardent and strong, yet they were 
invariably governed by a well-disciplined intellect and enlightened 
moral sentiments. The faculties that give force, energy, and inde- 
pendence of character, were decidedly strong, but they were always 
directed to the wisest and most benevolent objects. He had naturally 
a great deal of tact, management, and shrewdness, but these qualities 
were never employed, only in advancing the happiness and best inte- 
rests of his fellow-men. His intellect, both observing and reflecting, 
was of a high order. His knowledge of the arts, sciences, and litera- 
ture, was very extensive. In fact, he was really profound in almost 
every department of learning. Had he been ambitious for fame and 
worldly renown, few in any profession or business could have 
acquired more applause and greater distinction. But Oberlin, cheer- 
fully and unreservedly, consecrated all his talents aud attainments to 
the good of man, and the glory of his Maker. 
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His moral sentiments, as may be seen by reference to the likeness, 
were remarkably well-developed. The manifestations of these con- 
stitute the chief, the crowning excellence of his character. He 
seemed to be almost entirely destitute of selfishness. His whole life 
was one continued scene of disinterested benevolence. Surely, the 
remark of Dr. Spurzheim was not profane or irreverent, that such an 
organisation approaches, in excellence, the idea which phrenologists 
are apt to form of that of Christ. In character, it certainly is an 
approximation to what we may rationally suppose was the character 
of man when he was created in the “ likeness and image of God.” 

In conclusion, we may truly and justly say, that phrenology, when 
properly understood, teaches the supremacy of man’s moral senti- 
ments, and that its principles, when correctly applied, are calculated, 
in connection with divine grace, to restore to man the moral “likeness 
and image’’ of his Creator. 





ARTICLE VII. 
PATHOLOGICAL FACT. 


[The following fact, bearing on the truth of phrenology, was com- 
municated by Dr. Moore, of Claiborne, Ala., to Dr. Powell, who is 
well known in many of the southern states as an able advocate of the 
science.—Eb. | 
Dr. PoweLt,— 

Dear Sir—According to promise, I have endeavoured to procure for 
you the skull of the negro who was shot in the forehead, as I related 
to you, but I can find no one who knows the spot where he was 
buried; possibly I may yet learn. ‘The facts of the case were these. 
He was shot as near the centre of the frontal bone as you could place 
your finger. There were some two or three table-spoonfuls of brain 
discharged from the wound. Every one present thought he would 
die in a very short time, and left him in the woods accordingly. 

The company requested an old gentlemen, by whose house they 
had to pass, to send his negroes to bury him. They accordingly 
went; but they found him still living. They returned and informed 
their master of the fact, who had him brought to his house, supposing 
that he would die in the course of the night. But, to the great 
astonishment of all of us, he began to mend, and in a few days he 
was able to walk about, and steal and roast potatoes at night. When 
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in this condition, if asked a question, he would give a positive or 
negative answer by nodding or shaking his head, for he had entirely 
lost his capacity to use language. He finally became able to walk 
about the plantation with ease, and, to the astonishment of every one 
who knew his condition, he again ran off and committed some small 
thefts. He was caught twelve miles from where -he started, brought 
back, and placed in jail, where he died. He lived a few days over 
six weeks after he was shot. ‘The weather was very cold during 


most of this time. 
Yours, &c., 


L. R. Moors. 





ARTICLE VIII. 


REMARKS ON THE RELIGIOUS BEARINGS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
,. 


A very sensible and well-written article on this subject, appeared in 
the Western Pioneer (published at Rock Spring, Ill.) of December, 


1838. A friend has kindly placed in our hands a copy of said paper, 
from which we copy the following excellent remarks. After explain- 
ing the elementary principles of the science, and the nature of the 
evidence on which they are based, the writer proceeds to remark as 
follows :— 

We have now come to the question at issue. Whether the here- 
ditary principles of phrenology, which are based on established laws 
of nature, destroy man’s free will, agency, or accountability? And 
whether the Bible is adapted to the phrenological character of man? 

No man is condemned for that which he does not possess, and has 
not the means of acquiring. No one is censurable for doing that 
which he cannot avoid. We form a notion of right and wrong. 
That notion may be enlightened and correct—it may be obscure and 
erroneous. The animal propensities prompt to action, the superior 
sentiments give Firmness, Hope, Veneration, Conscientic , &e., 
in executing, and the intellectual faculties are capable of controlling 
and giving a right direction to action. ‘The organs of the perceptive 
and reflecting faculties are employed in reasoning, and are capable of 
discriminating between right and wrong, when in possession of the 
requisite means. ‘The promptings of the propensities are not com- 
pulsory ; the intellectual faculties are free to choose or reject, to say 





yes or no. Suppose a man is prompted to steal, swear, or commit. 


any other crime, it is the prerogative of the reasoning faculties to say, 
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thus far shalt thou go and no farther. Suppose a man’s head is dis- 

portioned, and partakes more of the animal than of the intellectual 
developement, for that he is not to be blamed, provided it is not a 
result of his own procuring. His progenitor may be censurable. 
The man who has but one talent, is accountable for only one. 
Education and the influence of external circumstances, no doubt, have 
much to do in giving the head its peculiar form, and the character its 
distinctive features. So far as means for the formation of a right cha- 
racter are at our command, thus far we are accountable: the non- 
improvement of which is, what gives birth in part to the irregularity 
and disproportion of the mental and physical constitution. Excess, 
no doubt, is a powerful agent in producing a disproportion of the 
faculties. When the propensities are excessively gratified, their 
organs increase to an unnatural size, consequently, the organs of the 
intellect are enfeebled, diminished in size, and incapacitated for their 
appropriate duties. On the other hand, the organs of the intellect are 
increased to an unnatural size by intense study and mental applica- 
tion, the consequence is, that the animal organs are diminished in the 
same proportion, and rendered inefficient. Moderation in animal 
gratifications and intellectual pursuits, is imperiously demanded by 
the laws of our nature, a deviation from which is invariably attended 
with a disproportion of the mental organs. There is nothing in 
the laws of our nature which compels a man to do wrong. ‘True, 
he may be strongly predisposed to vice, to the commission of this 
or that crime, but mark, predisposition is not compulsion. The 
will is free to choose or reject. Reason sits as judge, to decide 
all matters of right and wrong. The propensities are capable of 
aequiescing in all decisions. 

We have now come to the second question. Whether the Bible is 
adapted to the prenological character of man? __ 

To discover the adaptedness of the Bible to the principles of 
phrenology, it will be necessary to consider the organs which phreno- 
logy recognises, and their uses. The first organ we shall notice is 
Vitativeness, the use of which is to preserve life. Alimentiveness, 
the second organ, its use is to prompt to take food. Destructiveness, 
the next, its use to destroy animals for food, and give efficiency of 
character. Amativeness, its use, propagation of the species—affec- 
tion for the opposite sex. Philoprogenitiveness, its use, protection 
of offspring. Adhesiveness, its use, attachment, friendship. Con- 
centrativeness, its use, to give continuity to feelings and intellect. 
Combativeness, its use, courage, self-defence. Secretiveness, its use, 
prudence to conceal. Acquisitiveness, its use, to provide for present 
and future wants. Constructiveness, its use, to construct, build, and 
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invent. These are a part of the feelings or affective faculties, and are 
termed propensities. They are situated in the back part and lower 
region of the head. Cautiousness, its use, circumspection, care, to 
keep from danger. Approbativeness, its use, to gain the good will 
and esteem of others, proper ambition. Self-esteem, its use, proper 
self-respect. There is also a faculty giving a love of the pathetic, 

sublime, and awful. Benevolence, its use, mercy, charity, and for. 
giveness. Veneration, its use, to revere, respect, and reverence 
laws, parents, the Creator and his laws, and what is great and good 

Firmness, its use, perseverance, fortitude, and steadiness of purpose, 

Conscientiousness, its use, perfect justice to all. Hope, its use, to 
lead one to endeavour to obtain what the other faculties properly 
desire. Marvellousness, its use, faith, confidence, and proper belief. 

Ideality, its use, desire of perfection, poetry. Mirthfulness, its use, 

cheerfulness, mirth, wit, and gaiety. Imitation, its use, natural 
language—to imitate in nature and the arts. These belong to the 

affective faculties, and are termed the superior sentiments. ‘They are’ 
situated in the upper and frontal region of the head. ‘The organs of 
the intellectual faculties are the next in course. Individuality, the 
observing faculty—memory of things. Form, memory of persons— 
drawing. Size—judges of size, distance, and perpendicularity. 
Weight—judges of weight and gravity. Colouring—painting, flowers, 
beauties of nature. Locality, love of travel—memory of places. 
Order, love of arrangement. Number, love of figures—memory of 
numbers. Eventuality, love of history—memory of historical events. 
Time, chronology—time in music. ‘Tune, tones in music—memory 
of sounds. Language, use and memory of words. These organs are 
termed the perceptive faculties, and are situated around the eyes and in 
that part of the cranium. The reflective faculties are the next in order, 
and the last. Comparison, judgment—logical reason. Causality gives 
one the power to reason abstractly—a love of metaphysics; and to 
trace effects to their causes. These organs are situated in the anterior 
frontal part of the cranium. We have noticed all the organs and their 
functions which phrenology recognises. That some of those organs 
are large, and others very small in the same individual, is not unfre- 
quently the case. ‘To rectify this disproportion of the head, and give 
a proper developement to all the organs, they must be properly 
educated. The Bible is the great and efficient instrument to be 
employed in educating these organs, and rendering them subservient 
to the grand designs of the Creator. ‘There is not a faculty, nota 
propensity, not a passion, not a sentiment, to which the Bible does 
not address itself in the most conclusive and striking manner.” Are’ 
any of the propensities too strong, or inclined to sensuality? the Bible 
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addresses them by way of warning, reproof, or admonition. ‘The sin 
which easily besets us, we are exhorted to lay aside. ‘The drunkard, 
the glutton, the liar, the thief, the murderer, the profligate, and dis- 
obedient, are refused admittance to the kingdom, and encouraged to 
repent. ‘The Bible also addresses the superior sentiments. It incul- 
cates charity, which edifieth and will cover a multitude of sins; faith, 
which will work by love; Hope, which shall be an anchor to the soul; 
Veneration, which shall duly respect all ; Firmness, which shall perse- 
yere in well doing; Self-esteem, which must not be wise in its own 
conceit, or vainly proud and haughty, but possess a just sense of his 
grade—a little lower than the angels, crowned with glory and honour ; 
Approbativeness, which shall regard a good name more than great 
riches ; Conscientiousness, which shall do justice and judgment to 
all; Ideality, which shall desire to be perfect, even as our Father 
which is in heaven is perfect; Mirthfulness, which shall be cheerful 
and apt to teach; and Imitation, which shall take up the cross and 
follow ‘Christ. 

The Bible addresses the perceptive faculties in the most pointed 
manner. ‘* Look unto me, and be ye saved all the ends of the earth. 
Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us. 
Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world. 
Behold I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give to every 
man according as his work shall be.” ‘The reflective faculties are 
also addressed. ‘* Meditate upon these things, &c. Come now and 
let us reason together,”’ &c. 

Considering the Bible as a whole, and man as a whole, it addresses 
him as a physical, intellectual, reasonable, moral, and accountable 
being, with a will free to choose or reject, and a conscience to balance 
between right and wrong, which perfectly accords with the fundamental 
principles of phrenology. mh! 

But the wfility of phrenology is scrupled by many, and especially 
by the religious part of the community. Does the mechanic scruple 
whether he had better examine his tools, and ascertain their uses; or 
whether it is best to sharpen those which are dull, or improve those 
which will admit of improvement? Does the physician query 
whether it is advisable to acquire a knowledge of the instruments 
with which he must amputate a limb, extract a tooth, or probe a 
wound? Is it expedient that they know how to arrange those tools 
and instruments? or have a knowledge of the places they occupy? 
Does the lawyer doubt whether he had better have a knowledge of all 
the facts involved in his client’s case, or regard any order in the 
arrangement of those facts? Does the farmer question whether he 
had better make any efforts to improve the breed of his horses or 
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cattle? Does the dealer in horses think it best to pay no regard to 
the size and form of the head, temperament, and texture ? 

And why so scrupulously conscientious when we come to the study 
of man? “The proper study of mankind, is man.” Yet why so 
reluctant to examine his own powers and faculties? Why shut his 
eyes against a knowledge of himself, lest he should find some weak 
organs, or some unruly propensities? Herein is the great utility of 
phrenology, it gives a man a knowledge of himself, and also of others, 

There are controlling traits in every man’s character, and some not 
of the most happy and desirable kind. But before we can apply the 
remedy, we must know where the organs are situated, the tem pera- 
ment and texture, the causes of those unhappy traits. Phrenology 
developes the whole. ‘The teacher who does not understand the 
phrenological character of his pupils, is incompetent to adapt his 
instructions to their several cases, or to designate the proper studies 
for them to pursue. The physician who does not understand the 
temperament and texture, the leading traits of character of his patient, 
is not master of his profession, and is incompetent to prescribe the 
most judicious remedies. The doctor of divinity who does not under- 
stand the organs of the mental and physical constitution—what are 
weak and require milk, and what require meat—is incompetent to 
prescribe moral remedies adapted to the diseases of the soul. Those 
parents who have no knowledge of the ruling propensities of their 
children, and the causes of certain traits of character, are inadequate 
to govern or instruct them. 

We acquire a knowledge of human nature in part, by observation 
on the actions of men; but phrenology developes the causes of those 
actions, and the combination of circumstances which give the cha- 
racter its leading features. It puts us in possession of the balancing 
power, points out the preventative, the antidote, the remedy for that 
disproportion incident to the mental and physical constitution. It 
serves to prepare degenerate man for the renovating and sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit, and to improve and elevate him, not 
only as a physical, but as an intellectual and immortal being. It takes 
hold of the destinies of eternity, and of millions yet unborn. 





MISCELLANY. 


Discussion of Phrenology before the Royal Academy of Medicine at 


Paris.—It appears that, during the last winter, the merits of phrenology - 


were again indirectly discussed before the French Royal Academy 
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The subject, more particularly, was respecting the existence and locality 
of the organ of Language. M. Bouillaud introduced the matter, by com- 
municating fifteen cases, in addition to sixty-four cases previously pre- 
sented, all of which went to prove that the organ of Language was seated 
jn the anterior lobes of the brain. He admitted that many facts had been 
collected and recorded on this point, which seemed apparently to oppose 
the principles + eer: but, at the same time, insisted that the 
details of these facts were always unsatisfactory, and insufficient to 
afford any positive evidence towards settling the question. The diseus- 
sion was continued during three sittings of the society, and appears to 
have been conducted with much interest and ability. The leading advo- 
cates of phrenology were M. Blandin, M. Ferrus, and M. Bouillaud; the 
opposers, M. Curveilhier, M. Rochoux, and M. Gerdy. The Medical 
Gazette of Paris, in closing a notice of the discussion, says—* Certainly 
we must acknowledge that the phrenological doctrine has, on the whole, 
very successfully resisted the attacks of its adversaries during this rather 
rotracted ordeal, and that not a little merit is due to M. Bouillaud for 
bis manly and able defence of its positions.” 


* British and Foreign Medical Review.—In No. 8, page 369, of the 
Journal, we alluded to an able and extended article on phrenology, ina 
late number of the above review. The reader will find a part of this 
article in the present number of*the Journal. It appears that the article 
has been reprinted from the review in pamphlet form in Great Britain, 
and is having quite a circulation. he Scotsman, of March 28, (a 
weekly paper published in Edinburgh, and conducted with much ability,) 
alludes to it as follows :—* Although long silent, we have not been indif- 
ferent spectators of the recent progress of phrenology. We have seen it 
avowed, or respectfully spoken of, by author afier author, and journal 
after journal, adopted and professed by well-informed persons, whom we 
meet in almost every company, and its principles reduced to practice in 
schools, prisons, and lunatic asylums. We who had been beholders to 
even a slight knowledge of it, as a philosophy of mind and exposition 
of human nature, for a great addition to our own magazine of thought, 
power of discrimination, and accuracy of expression, see with much 
satisfaction the journal of Dr. Forbes, the British and Foreign Medical 
Review, allowed by the medical world to be one of its most influential 

tiodicals, in an admirable article, boldly publishing its adhesion to the 
leading facts and principles of the new science, and strongly recom- 
mending it to the serious, and no longer contemptuous, attention of the 
profession. We have before had occasion to notice the excellent spirit 
in which this review is conducted, and the comprehensive, liberal, and 
candid tone of its criticisms. In its treatment of phrenology, it has acted 
apart which, for candour and manliness, contrasts greatly in its favour 
with the timid course pursued by some other journals.” 


Natural Language of the Organs.—It is a settled principle in phreno- 
logy, that the manifestation of any particular faculties in one individual, 
is calculated to call into exercise the same class of faculties in another. 
Thus, if Combativeness or Destructiveness is excited, their exhibition 
will excite the same faculties in those who witness the manifestation. 
Many curious phenomena of this kind frequently occur in society, and 
are entirely inexplicable on any other system of mental philosophy than 
that of phrenology. A person who understands the science, and is well 
acquainted with the natural language of the organs, has by this means a 
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very great advantage in understanding human nature, and can some- 
times make use of such knowledge for the most important purposes in 
his dealings with mankind. This knowledge is of the highest import- 
ance to parents, teachers, and all who have the care or instruction of 
the young. | 

What is meant by the natural language of the faculties, is their external 
manifestation, as indicated in the movements of the body and the head, 
and, more especially, as they are expressed in the features of the coun- 
tenance and tones of the voice. Mr. Combe, in remarking on the natural 
language of the higher sentiments, in his address before the Boston 
Phrenological Society, has the following beautiful illustrations. To 
realise the full force of these illustrations, the reader should be personally 
acquainted with the individuals referred to:—“ Who does not recollect 
the benignity, the heavenly purity, and the soft and soothing tones of 
voice of the Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, of this city? These radiant beams 
of Christian emotion are the natural language of Benevolence, Venera- 
tion, and Hope, which he is constantly calling into play, in ministering, 
as a home missionary, to the poor, the wretched, and the depraved. 
Has any one observed a similar expression of Benevolence and radiant 
joy in the countenance of Dr. Woodward, the superintendent of the‘ 
Worcester Hospital for the Insane?’ It is the natural language of those 
sentiments of tender sympathy and cheering hope, which he is habitually 
pouring into minds diseased, and which are the best antidotes to their 
afflictions. Another practical example may be mentioned. The Rey, 
Mr. Gallaudet, of Hartford, was for many years head instructor of the 
deat and dumb, in the institution near that city. He informed me, that 
however much annoyed in his own temper, however peevish and even 
irritable, he might be, the moment he began to instruct his pupils by the 
language of the higher sentiments, which was the only medium whereby 
he could cultivate these feelings in them, his evil genius fled, and the 
spirit of peace and good-will reappeared in his bosom. He added, that 
he has often subdued the worst passions in his deaf and dumb pupils, 
solely by radiating on them the natural language of Benevolence, ex- 
pressed in compassion or regret. He has stifled rage also, and brought 
forth the beauty of kindly affection, by insisting on the refractory pupil 
exhibiting the natural language of virtuous feeling. He is so impressed 
with the importance of natural language as a means of training the feel- 
ings, that he has strongly recommended it in his writings. 

“ Again: Dr. Woodward told me, when I visited the Worcester Hos- 
pital, om the 28th of December, 1839, that he finds the activity of the dis- 
eased faculties in his patients much increased by the presence or even 
the insignia of their objects. If a quarrelsome man finds a feather and 
stick in his hat, he instantly erects his head, and becomes a soldier ; and 
his diseased propensity rages more fiercely. Dr. Woodward coaxes him 
to yield up the feather, and to lay aside his military air, saying to him, 
‘We are all civilians here,’ and his pugnacity is mitigated. If a female 
patient, who fancies herself a queen, gets a shawl or other means of 
making a robe, with a little finery and embroidery, she puts it on, and in- 
stantly struts and sidles about with majestic airs; and her disease is 
aggravated. He persuades her to part with it, as ‘ We are all repub- 
licans here, and queens might not be properly respected ;’ and the inten- 
sity of the diseased feeling gradually abates.” 


Classification of the Faculties.—A valuable correspondent has sent us 
a classification of the mental faculties, with which we have been so much * 
pleased as to be induced to present it in the Journal. There seems to be 
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quite a diversity of opinion among leading phrenologists on this subject ; 
and it will doubtless require considerable time, and farther examination, 
before any particular classification will meet with a general reception, 
and become a fixed standard among all the cultivators of the science. 
The following classification of our correspondent is ingenious, conve- 
nient, and, perhaps, not at variance with nature. 


Cxass I. 


Propensities or feelings, which correspond with the sensitive tract, or 
column of the spinal cord, and are supposed to arise from the restiform 
bodies of the medulla oblongata, viz: 


Domestic Group. Selfish Group. 


1. Amativeness, 7. Destructiveness, 

2. Philoprogenitiveness, 8. Alimentiveness, 

3. Adhesiveness, 9. Acquisitiveness, 

4. Inhabitiveness, 10. Secretiveness, 

5. Concentrativeness 11. Cautiousness, 

6. Combativeness, 12. Approbativeness, 
Vitativeness. 13. Self-esteem. 


Crass II. 


Sentiments or emotions, which correspond with the middle column of 
the spinal marrow, and are supposed to arisé from the corpora olivaria 
of the medulla oblongata; giving rise to the involuntary emotions, un- 
like the feelings or propensities, viz: 





Moral or Religious Group. Perfective Group. 
14. Firmness, 20. Constructiveness, 
15. Conscientiousness, 21. ldeality, 
16. Hope, ? Sublimity, 
17. Wonder, 22. Imitation. 
18. Veneration, 
19. Benevolence. 
Constructiveness is placed in the above class, though it should per- 
haps, on some accounts, be ranked among the [ntellectual Faculties, yet 
its organ lies in the middle lobe of the brain. 


Crass III. 





Intellect or will, which corresponds with the anterior column of the 
spinal marrow, and its organs arise from the corpora pyramidalia; 
giving rise to volition. These constitute the intellectual faculties, and 
may be considered under two divisions, viz. perceptive and reflective 

oups, the names of the particular faculties included, it is unnecessary 

ere to repeat. 


Those who are acquainted with the anatomy of the brain, and the spi- 
nal columns, will readily perceive how this classification harmonises with 
it; that the spinal marrow is composed of the anterior, middle, and pos- 
terior columns; that the nerves of voluntary motion arise from the ante- 
rior columns which connect with the organs (Class 3.) of the will or 
intellect, in the anterior lobe of the brain; that the nerves of involun- 
tary motion arise from the middle columns which connect with the 
organs of the sentiments (Class 2.) or involuntary emotions in the middle 
lobe of the brain; and that the nerves of sensation arise from the posterior 
columns which connect with the propensities or feelings in the posterior 
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lobe of the brain. Organs Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10, (in the middle lobe of the 
brain,) of Class 1, and perhaps No. 20, of Class 3, are supposed to be 
spread over the sentiments (Class 2.) like the outer covering of a par- 
tially blown rose. The reasons for such a classification are, Ist, Almost 
the whole of the human system, in its different parts, is made up of a 
trinity. 2d, The trinity of the — cord and its nerves, the brain 
(three lobes), its coverings, ventricles, commissures, medulla oblongata, 
cornua, &c. &c. 3d, The mental actions performed by these three 
classes are different from each other, being voluntary, involuntary, and 
sensitive or affective, corresponding with the three tracts or columns of 
the spinal marrow, and the three sets of nerves given off from them; for 
Mr. Combe, in speaking of the sentiments, says a consist of a different 
order of feelings from the propensities, joined with what may more ap- 
propriately be called an emotion, or a feeling of a purer, higher, and more 
elevated character. 4th, In forming an estimate of character, we have 
constantly to keep in view the comparative sizes of these three classes; 
or, in other words, the animal, moral, and intellectual nature of the indi- 
vidual examined. Lastly, Its simplicity not being nearly so likely to 
confuse the amateur in science, as the more minute divisions mentioned 
in phrenological works under the head, genus, species, &c. (the writer 
here refers to the three general classes in the present classification, with- 
out so much reference to the grouping, which is of no particular conse- 
quence). 

Again: Voluntary motion can be produced independent of, and with- 
out affecting sensation or the senses, but the latter seldom, if ever, act 
independent of, and without the direction of voluntary motion ; so also 
the intellect may be intensely active, without arousing the propensities 
or sentiments, but the propensities and sentiments cannot be active, even 
in a moderate degree, without arousing the intellect and receiving its 
direction, so that the propensities or feelings themselves are blind ia- 
stincts or impulses to action, which action receives its direction from the 
intellect or will, and the sentiments. This teaches us the great import- 
ance of cultivating and enlightening the sentiments and the intellect, in 
order that these moving or impelling powers (propensities) may receive 
a proper direction. 


age of Phrenology in Philadelphia.—Dr. John Bell, in a review 
a 


of Mr. Haskin’s History and Progress of Phrenology, in the June nuin- 
ber of the Eclectic Journal of Medicine, states some facts of interest 
respecting the history of the science in this city. As these facts serve to 
correct some statements alfeady published in phrenological works, and 
will be valuable for future reference, we deem them worthy of record 
here. They are as follows:—‘ The first phrenological society in the 
United States was founded in this city in the month of February, 1822, 
of which Dr. Physick was made president, Dr. John Bell, corresponding 
secretary, and Dr. B. H. Coates, recording secretary. From this time, and 
not ‘twelve years since,’ as Mr. Haskins has it, must we date the public 
advocacy of phrenology by Drs. Coates and Bell. The subject was more 
formally introduced by Dr. Bell delivering two lectures to the ‘ Central 
Fissnslelen! Society, established at Philadelphia,’ at its meetings on 
the 4th and 18th of March, 1822. These lectures, published in the 4th 
volume of Dr. Chapman’s Medical and Physical Journal, were intended 
to illustrate and enforce the doctrine by various proofs and analogies. 


* An interest was manifested to such an extent, as to induce the society . 


to procure an excellent collection of casts from Paris and Edinburgh; 
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and although the zeal was not maintained by the many, yet the original 
inquirers and converts after inquiry have ever continued to explain and 
defend what they believed to be the truth. A stronger proof cannot well 
be furnished of the fruits of the seed thus sown in Philadelphia, than the 
fact, that here Mr. Combe had the largest class by far of any which has 
jistened to him in the United States, and it was only exceeded in point 
of numbers in one of the cities of Great Britain. - 

“In 1822, Mr. Combe’s Essays on Phrenology were republished b 
Messrs. Carey and Lea, with considerable additional matter furnishe 
by Dr. Bell, viz. a Preliminary Essay, consisting of the lectures already 
mentioned, and a chapter on the anatomy of the brain, as displayed by 
Gall and Spurzheim, and another on insanity. A review of these essays 
will be found on reference to Dr. Chapman’s Journal, Vol. 5th, and one 
of the Transactions of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh (1824), 
and of Dr. Caldwell’s Elements of Phrenology (1824), in the 8th volume 
of that journal The last was written by Dr. Bell. In the 7th volume 
of the same journal, there is an able article entitled Comparative Phreno- 
logy, from the pen of Dr. B. H. Coates. In the 12th volume of the North 
American Medical and Surgical Journal, a full review of Dr. A. Combe’s 
work on Mental Derangement, written by Dr. Bell, is preceded by an 
outline of the science of phrenology, and of the basis, anatomical and 
physiological, on which it is believed to rest. From the same pen, there 
isa similar sketch given in the Appendix to the third edition of Brous- 
sais’s Physiology ; translated by Drs. Bell and La Roche. 

“From the year 1823 to the present time, Dr. Bell has given some lec- 
tures on phrenology every summer to the class of the Medical Institute, 
asa part of his course on the institutes of medicine. We ought not to 
conclude without stating, also, that Dr. Harlan, even then advantageously 
known for his zealous prosecution of natural history and comparative 
anatomy, gave a short course of lectures on phrenology in the Philadel- 
phia Museum, during the spring of 1822.” 


Mr. Combe’s Address before the Boston Phrenological Society.—A 
short notice of this address appeared in a previous number of the Journal. 
It has since then been published in pamphlet form by the request of the 
society, a copy of which is now before us. Some of the topics discussed 
are especially important, as connected with the present state and advance- 
ment of phrenology. In accounting for the decline of many societies de- 
voted to the interests of the science, Mr. Combe remarks as follows :— 


I observe, then, that many phrenological societies have perished from 
having prescribed to themselves objects of too limited a nature. They 
have undertaken chiefly the aan | of verifying the observations of Drs. 


Gall and Spurzheim, and other phrenologists, in regard to the organs of 
the mind, and their functions; and have too seldom embraced, in their 
sphere of action, the application of this knowledge to the physical, 
moral, and intellectual improvement of themselves and their fellow-men ; 
or, if this aim have found a place in the constitution and laws, it has not 
practically been carried into effect. 

A knowledge of the organs and their functions, and of the effects of 
their combinations, is indispensable as a foundation for the useful appli- 
cation of phrenological seience; and I have long been convinced by 
observation, that the confidence of each disciple in the power of his prin- 
ciples, and also his capacity of applying them to advantage, bears a rela- 
tion, ceteris paribus, to his minute acquaintance with organology. Far 
from undervaluing, therefore, the importance of an extensive series of 
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observations in organology, I emphatically declare my experience to be 
that it is the first step towards the formation of a true phrenologist; it is 
the second step; and it is the third step towards the formation of a true 
phrenologist. 

But experience induces me to add, that this department is compara- 
tively narrow. In a few years, an individual of ordinary powers of 
observation may attain toa full knowledge of organology, and a thorough 
conviction of its trath; and if he stop there, he will resemble a geome- 
trician, who, after having mastered all the demonstrations of Euclid, 
shrinks from applying them. He would find the constant repetition of 
them uninteresting, because they had become familiar, and led to no 
practical results. The same rule holds good in phrenology. T1'o sustain 
our interest, we must proceed to apply our principles; and here our diffi- 
culties commence. The most timid mind may employ itself, in the 
secret recesses of its own study, in observing casts, or in manipulating 
living heads, and suffer no inconvenience, except, perhaps, a passing 
smile of derision from some good-natured friend, who esteems his own 
ignorance more excellent than our knowledge. But when the phrenolo- 
gist advances openly to the application of the principles of the science, 
then the din of conflict arises. He invades other men’s prejudices, and 
sometimes assails what they conceive to be their privileges; for there are 
persons who claim as a privilege the profits which they may make by 

ublic errors. He is then opposed, misrepresented, and abused; and as 
fe is conscious that his object is one of beneficence, he is unwilling to 
accept a reformer’s recompense; discontinues his exertions, and the 
society becomes dormant. This fate has overtaken several phrenolo- 
gical associations in Britain. They have shrunk from the practical 
application of their principles, and consequently sleep. 

The time is not yet, but will probably soon arrive, for resuscitating 
them into active existence, as societies for physiological, moral, and in- 
tellectual reform ; and I venture to prophesy, that whenever they shall 
embody a reasonable number of members, pledged to the application of 
the principles of phrenology in these great fields of usefulness, their suc- 
cess will be conspicuous and cheering. 

The human mind is regulated by uniform laws, and the same events 
happen, in similar circumstances, in the United States and in Britain. 
In several of the cities of this country which I have visited, I have 
found that phrenological societies have existed, flourished for a brief 
season, and then fallen into decay ; and in general, the cause appears to 
have been the same. The members soon became satisfied that the great 
principles of phrenology are true; but they were not prepared to proceed 
to the practical application of them in any department of usefulness. 
They saw a public that was either hostile or indifferent to them, and 
they did not feel in themselves sufficient power to cope with these ad- 
verse feelings. The consequence has been that phrenology has seemed 
to fall asleep. Its enemies have thought that it was dead. But when 
did any great truth, fraught with blessings to the human race, perish? 
The ignorant and despotic priesthood which sent Galileo to a dungeon, 
congratulated themselves that they had cut up, by the root, the heresy 
of the earth’s revolution on its axis. But how delusive was their dream, 
how absurd their estimate of their own power! The Creator had swung 
the globe on high, and impelled it in its diurnal and in its annual course. 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton, were guilty only of calling the atten- 
tion of mankind to what the Creator had done. If the nations were 
offended, and averted their eyes, worlds did not therefore cease to roll; 
men, alone, suffered the consequences of their conduct. They remained 
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buried in a stolid and barbarous ignorance, which led them to wage hor- 
rible wars with each other; to believe in witchcraft; to bow their necks, 
in all the helpless imbecility of intellectual darkness, to ruthless tyrants 
in church and state. So it ever must be when natural truths, in other 
words, the works of the Creator, are discovered, presented to mankind, 
aod rejected. They do not cease to exist and toact. Truth canoot die. 
Accordingly, in this country, I find phrenology flourishing in astonishing 
vigour as a practical art. Wherever I buve gone, I have found men who 
call themselves practical phrenologists, exciting a vulgar curiosity con- 
cerning the science; examining heads; predicating character; using it, 
in short, as a species of palmistry or astrology, and extracting, as I have 
been told, large sums of money from the people by their skill. I have 
heard these humble practitioners denounced, by educated and philoso- 
phical phrenologists, as the greatest enemies of the science; as having 
degraded it, and rendered it disgusting to superior minds. I acknowledge 
the consequences, and lament them; but I am disposed to deal charitably 
with the offenders. TJ'hey did what higher men left undone. They not 
only boldly proclaimed their own conviction of the truth of phrenology, 
but theytapplied it, to the best of their ability. If the educated phreno- 
logists will do the same, they will be more successful; and they will 
wipe away this opprobriunffrom the science, in the only way in which 
it can be removed, by substituting a better practice in its place. 

I repeat, then, my humble conviction that every phrenological society, 
to be permanently successful, must engage in practical objects; and I 
need not mention how wide is the field for the application of our science. 
The members of this society are acquainted with many of its departments, 
such as education, insanity, criminal legislation, prison discipline; criti- 
cism, biblical and profane; political economy and moral science. To 


the successful prosecution of all of these, a knowledge of mind is indis- 
pensable. 


A knowledge of the location and functions of the several organs, is an 
important acquisition; but the numerous applications of the science to 
the advancement of human happiness, and the improvement of the race, 
are considerations of far greater importance. e need not here repeat 
nor enforce Mr. Combe’s remarks on the absolute necessity of carrying 
out these applications, in order to sustain and advance the science. It 
is not necessary, and neither would it be possible, for every person to 
become a good practical phrenologist; yet most, if not all, by some little 
study and attention, may be able to judge very correctly from mere 
observation of the leading features of character. Every person will find 
even this knowledge of very great advantage in understanding human 
nature—in knowing at once with whom he has to deal, and how to adapt 
himself to the various wants and conditions of those with whom he may 
have intercourse in the world. Practical phrenology is good in its 
place, though it may occasionally fall into bad hands, and a bad use may 
be made of it. So may every other good thing be perverted. This must 
be expected until the public generally become better acquainted with 
phrenology, and until men of character and influence will acknowledge 
its claims to credence and support, and will take the lead in advocating 
and promulgating its principles. 


Anecdote of a Dog.—A correspondent has sent us the following curious 
anecdote respecting a dog, and assures us that we may rely on its cor- 
rectness, as several very respectable and intelligent individuals wit- 
nessed the scene, which is thus described:—“ A small dog attempted to 
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cross a river, which had a sand-bar in the middle of it, and became ep- 
tangled in some brush before reaching the bar; a large cur dog seei 
his situation from the bank, swam immediately to his assistance, an 
caught him by the neck and bore him to the bar. The small dog then 
swam from the bar towards the opposite bank, and was again obstructed 
by brush; the large dog having remained on the bar, and seeing his 
situation, swam again to his assistance, and seizing him as before, car- 
ried him to the shore, on the opposite side, and then returned to the side 
of the river from which he started. This scene was witnessed by a laige 
number of persons, all of whom agreed that the large dog could have been 
actuated by no other motive than that of Benevolence or attachment.” 


Dr. W. Byrd Powell.—For severai years past, this gentleman has 
been prosecuting the science of pbrenology, with untiring zeal and indus- 
try, in the southern and western states. He appears to be decidedly 
popular as a lecturer, original in his investigations, and independent in 
the expression and defence of his opinions. We have sundry papers 
before us, containing very commendatory notices of his recent labours 
in several places in the states of Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 


“ We have before us several numbers of the American Phrenological 
Journal, a publication, issued monthly in Philadelphia, edited with talent 
and discrimination, and tastefully presented in its externals. ‘Let phreno- 
] alone,’ said the celebrated Andral, ‘and it will throw all obstacles 
behind it with marvellous force. There is no instance of a truth, fairly 
launched, having failed to make its way.’ Long and arduous has been 
the conflict, but victory is no longer doubtful. The choicest flowers of 
vituperation, the most subtle argument and witty sarcasm, have all 
been unavailing. The often slain now flourishes, to all appearance, in 
the fulness of youthful vigour, and the calmness of conscious strength. 
And why has phrenology stood thus unshaken amid the storm of opposi- 
tion? Simply because it is founded on a rock—the rock of nature. Its 
doctrines are generalisations of almost innumerable carefully scrutinised 
and verified facts, and against these no force of argument, nor keenness 
of sarcasm, nor virulence of bigotry, can prevail.”— Knickerbocker, N. Y. 


“ The American Phrenological Journal proceeds vigorously : its con- 
tents are judiciously selected; and many of the articles are very ably 
written, and possess great intrinsic interest. Altogether, we have been 
so much pleased with it, as far as hitherto seen, that we cannot help 
much regretting the limited circulation it is likely to have in England. 
—English Phrenological Journal. 


“TI speak literally, and in sincerity, when I say, that were I at this 
moment offered the wealth of India, on condition of phrenology being 
blotted from my mind for ever, I should scorn the gift; nay, were every 
thing I possessed in the world placed in one hand, and phrenology in the 
other, and orders issued for me to choose one, phrenology, without a 
moment’s hesitation, would be preferred.” — George Combe. 


Mr. George Combe and his lady sailed from New York, for Liverpool, 
in the British Queen, on the Ist of June. 





